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Editor’s  Note 


The  talk  at  faculty  meetings  these  days  centers  on  plans  to  revise  the 
curriculum  and  the  academic  calendar  of  the  Seminary.  We  have  not  done  a 
formal  review  for  many  years.  Not  surprisingly,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
interest  (and  a little  concern)  among  administrators  and  faculty  about  what  a 
new  curriculum  and  calendar  might  look  like.  Students  are  similarly  inter- 
ested and  concerned,  with  the  big  question  being,  “Will  fall  classes  end 
before  Christmas?”  This  “explicit  curriculum”  has  to  do  with  courses  taught 
and  taken,  accumulating  credits  toward  a degree.  It  is  at  the  heart  of  what  we 
do  here.  However,  there  are  a great  many  other  things  that  go  on  at  the 
Seminary' — informal  discussions,  chapel  services,  intramural  sports,  the  TBA, 
continuing  education  events,  and  lectures.  These  things,  taken  together,  are 
usually  described  as  the  “implicit  curriculum.”  On  balance,  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  the  two  curricula  is  more  influential  in  the  lives  of  students. 
Fortunately,  there  is  no  reason  to  choose  between  the  two. 

For  nearly  ioo  years,  the  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  has  documented  part 
of  the  implicit  curriculum  by  publishing  addresses,  sermons,  and  lectures  on 
the  campus.  This  issue  contains  a special  item:  a lecture  by  faculty  member 
Dr.  J.  Wentzel  van  Huyssteen  on  the  topic  of  his  2006  Gifford  Lectures  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Gifford  Lectures  were  established  in  1888 
by  Adam  Lord  Gifford  (1820-1887),  a senator  of  the  College  of  Justice  in 
Scotland,  to  “promote  and  diffuse  the  study  of  Natural  Theology  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term — in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  God.”  They  are 
among  the  most  prestigious  lecture  series  in  the  theological  world,  and  I am 
grateful  to  Dr.  van  Huyssteen  for  allowing  us  to  publish  his  lecture  here. 

Stephen  D.  Crocco 
Editor 
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The  Philosophy  of  the 
Seminary 

by  L.  Gordon  Graham 


Dr.  L.  Gordon  Graham,  Henry  Luce  III 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  de- 
livered this  convocation  address  in  Miller 
Chapel  on  September  kj,  2006. 


he  title  I have  selected,  “the  philosophy  of  the  seminary,”  is  deliberately 


ambiguous.  To  all  but  philosophers,  probably,  it  signals  an  interest  in 
the  underlying  rationale  of  the  seminary  as  an  institution.  What  are  semi- 
naries for ? What  is  their  most  basic  point  or  function?  These  are  questions, 
I take  it,  that  everyone  in  a seminary  has  reason  to  be  concerned  with,  so  any 
attempt  to  address  them  is  likely  to  be  of  general  interest.  Alternatively,  the 
phrase  “the  philosophy  of  the  seminary”  might  refer  to  the  kind  of  philoso- 
phy that  it  is  appropriate  to  teach  and  study  in  a seminary.  What  special 
focus,  or  limitations,  does  teaching  in  a seminary  imply  for  someone  whose 
intellectual  training  and  profession  is  that  of  philosopher?  Having  been 
appointed  to  a chair  of  philosophy  in  this  seminary  after  thirty  years  of 
studying  and  teaching  philosophy  in  universities,  I am  more  immediately 
concerned  with  the  second  question.  But  what  I hope  to  show  is  that  the  two 
questions  are  connected  and  that  even  the  brief  exploration  possible  in  the 
limited  space  available  can  provide  illumination  for  others  as  much  as  for  me. 


I begin  with  the  first  question,  what  are  seminaries  for?  One  possible 
source  for  an  answer  is  the  past;  we  might  look  at  the  origins  of  the  institution 
and  the  intentions  of  its  founders  with  a view  to  redirecting  our  activities 
more  clearly  toward  their  realization.  But,  though  the  history  of  an  institu- 
tion is  always  important  for  those  who  work  within  it,  the  past  cannot  tell  the 
present  what  to  do.  This  is  partly  because  all  the  institutions  plausibly  called 
seminaries  (whether  or  not  they  actually  go  by  that  name)  do  not  have  the 
same  origins,  and  in  some  cases,  the  founders’  intentions  are  known  only  in 
a very  broad  way.  But  what  is  more  important  is  that  no  historical  inquiry, 
however  well  conducted,  can  tell  us  what  seminaries  are  for  today.  Times 
change  in  ways  that  make  the  aims  of  founders  irrelevant,  and  in  some  cases, 
founding  purposes  simply  cannot  be  realized  or  continued.  This  is  not  a 
remark  about  seminaries  in  particular.  As  medicine  has  changed,  so  medical 
schools  have  changed,  and  it  would  be  both  futile  and  wasteful  for  one  of 
them  to  set  about  teaching  bloodletting  just  because  this  was  an  important 
element  in  the  curriculum  established  by  the  founders.  I am  aware,  of  course, 
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that  there  are  important  differences  between  theology  and  medicine,  and  I 
will  return  to  them  briefly.  In  principle,  though,  the  same  point  applies.  The 
world  in  which  this  seminary  was  established  is  vastly  different  from  the 
world  of  today.  Consequently,  any  return  to  the  past  as  a guide  to  the  present 
runs  the  risk  of  contemporary  irrelevance. 

Acknowledging  this  might  lead  us  to  switch  our  attention  from  the  past  to 
present  and  then  to  the  future.  Perhaps  we  will  discover  the  rationale  of  the 
seminary  if  we  ask  what  functions  we  need  seminaries  to  perform  now  and 
how  we  are  to  anticipate  their  role  in  years  to  come.  But  once  again,  this  is 
not  a very  promising  approach.  Placing  too  much  emphasis  on  contemporary 
relevance  runs  the  risk  of  falling  victim  to  passing  fashion  and  thus  being 
without  any  abiding  purpose.  Focusing  too  much  on  anticipated  need  ignores 
the  fact  that  human  beings  are  strikingly  poor  predictors  of  the  future  despite 
a seemingly  irresistible  inclination  to  try  to  do  so. 

These  observations  ought  to  be  commonplace.  Yet  it  is  often  necessary  to 
highlight  them  because  of  a widespread  contemporary  assumption — the  be- 
lief that  making  provision  now  for  what  the  future  is  predicted  to  require  is  the 
mark  of  prudent  resource  management.  In  reality,  it  is  a way  of  thinking  that 
runs  directly  counter  to  the  paradigm  of  prudence,  a paradigm  most  evident 
in  the  familiar  practice  of  insurance.  Taking  out  insurance  is  prudent  pre- 
cisely because  we  do  not  know  what  the  future  holds,  and  it  is  an  obvious 
mistake  to  think  that,  if  I never  fall  ill  (as  it  happens),  it  was  irrational  for  me 
to  have  paid  all  that  money  on  health  insurance. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  this:  anyone  in  search  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
seminar}7  in  the  first  sense  will  not  be  helped  by  looking  back  at  original 
purposes.  Attending  exclusively  to  present  conditions,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  us  susceptible  to  passing  fashion,  and  predicting  the  future  is  hazard- 
ous. Where,  then,  can  we  turn  in  try  ing  to  determine,  on  reasonable  grounds, 
the  purpose  of  the  institution  to  which  we  belong? 

II 

The  answer,  I suggest,  is  philosophy  in  a stricter  sense  as  opposed  to  the 
history  of  the  institution  or  its  contemporary  or  future  social  function,  that  is, 
the  enduring  ideas  that  underlie  the  intelligibility7  of  its  activities.  Of  these,  I 
focus  on  the  idea  of  “being  educated  in  a discipline.”  This  is  an  amalgam  of 
two  concepts  that  are  best  considered  separately — education  and  discipline. 

Why  does  anyone  need  to  be  educated?  Answers  to  this  question  vary.  One 
very7  common  and  recurrently  popular  answer,  or  range  of  answers,  is  broadly 
utilitarian — education  is  useful,  both  to  the  educated  and  to  society  at  large. 
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Sometimes,  in  elaborating  this  answer,  people  confuse  education  with  train- 
ing. One  important  difference  is  this:  training  has  a specificity  that  education 
does  not.  It  always  makes  sense  to  ask  what  training  is  for  and  to  expect  a 
straightforward  answer,  usually  couched  in  terms  of  a specific  task.  Anyone 
trained  as  a plumber  should  know  how  to  fix  the  water  supply.  Anyone 
trained  as  a doctor  should  be  able  to  deal  with  illness  in  a way  that  someone 
without  that  training  could  not.  But  education  does  not  result  in  such  specific 
skills.  The  person  educated  in  history  or  philosophy  or  mathematics  or 
physics  may  be  able  to  do  things  that  others  without  that  education  cannot, 
but  they  are  not  equipped  with  any  distinctive  skill  that  will  serve  a specific 
purpose.  Nor  is  this  a peculiar  feature  of  these  “academic”  subjects.  The  most 
fundamental  education  any  of  us  ever  receives  is  to  learn  our  native  language. 
But  learning  how  to  speak  does  not  specify  what  it  is  we  are  to  say. 

Of  course,  the  terms  education  and  training  are  frequently  used  in  ways 
that  do  not  rigorously  follow  the  conceptual  distinction  I am  making.  It  is 
common  to  refer  to  medical  or  legal  education,  for  example,  even  though 
doctoring  and  advocacy  are  specific  skills.  Nevertheless,  the  distinction  is 
a real  one,  and  that  is  why  contrasting  education  with  training  can  prove 
useful.  One  question  it  allows  us  to  ask  is  this:  are  seminaries  engaged  in 
education  or  in  training? 

“Training  for  ministry”  is  such  a familiar  phrase  that  we  might  be  inclined 
to  opt  for  the  latter  term  rather  than  the  former,  yet  there  are  important 
considerations  that  argue  against  this  conclusion.  First,  in  the  contemporary 
church,  “ministry”  is  not  a solitary  thing,  and  if  the  seminary  is  indeed  in  the 
business  of  training,  it  is  for  “ministries”  in  the  plural.  This,  then,  raises  a 
question  about  the  integral  nature  of  its  curriculum.  Can  all  these  different 
ministries  be  served  by  the  same  curriculum?  Second,  it  is  a fact  that  not  all 
seminary  students  are  training  for  ministry,  and  in  the  United  States  of  late, 
the  proportion  of  those  who  are  not  is  rising.  Third,  among  this  proportion 
are  PhD  students.  For  many  of  these  students  it  is  teaching  and  scholarship, 
not  ministry,  that  is  the  end  in  view.  Moreover,  PhD  candidates  are  expected 
to  be  among  those  who  secure  the  highest  grades  in  the  Master  of  Divinity 
program,  and  faculty  often  regard  advancement  to  the  PhD  program  as  the 
supreme  mark  of  a good  student  successfully  taught,  even  though  this  might 
imply  the  abandonment  of  a career  in  ministry  in  favor  of  academia. 

All  these  considerations  point  to  education  rather  than  training  as  the 
purpose  of  the  seminary — a generic  education  that  will  serve  the  student  in  a 
variety  of  ministries  or  none  while  also  providing  a good  foundation  for  the 
acquisition  of  that  important  passport  to  the  academy,  a PhD.  Yet  to  pro- 
nounce education  rather  than  training  to  be  the  goal  of  the  seminary  is  also 
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problematic,  because  this  puts  it  at  odds  with  the  character  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  a whole.  A distinctive  feature  of  college  education  in  the  United 
States,  resulting  in  part  from  the  important  model  provided  by  the  Scottish 
universities,  is  its  modern  replication  of  the  medieval  structure  of  “lower”  and 
“higher”  faculties.  The  liberal  arts  college  is  the  equivalent  of  the  medieval 
lower  faculty  of  arts,  and  the  graduate  law  and  medical  schools  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  higher  faculties  of  law  and  medicine.  WTereas  the  lower 
faculty  provided  a generic  education,  the  higher  faculties  had  the  task  of 
providing  specific  training  for  the  professions  of  medicine,  law,  and  the 
church.  In  the  medieval  scheme  of  things,  theology  was  also  a higher  faculty, 
and  though,  as  I noted  earlier,  the  foundation  of  seminaries  in  the  United 
States  arose  from  many  different  causes,  it  seems  evident  that  some  of  them, 
at  least,  were  thought  of  as  the  theological  equivalents  of  the  medical  and  law 
schools — in  short,  graduate  schools  whose  purpose  was  not  a general  educa- 
tion, but  a specific  training. 

The  conclusion  appears  to  be,  then,  that  we  cannot  select  either  training  or 
education  alone  as  the  principal  purpose  of  the  seminary.  This  may  simply 
confirm,  for  some  people,  the  view  that  the  philosopher’s  characteristic 
pursuit  of  conceptual  clarity7  has  little  value  as  an  approach  to  the  real  world 
of  affairs.  Why  not  just  say  that  seminaries  offer  both  education  and  training, 
and  the  mix  of  the  two  is  perpetually  adjusting  itself  in  accordance  with  the 
changing  enthusiasms  of  teachers  and  aspirations  of  students? 

It  is  indeed  true  that  one  of  the  philosopher’s  occupational  failings  (reg- 
ularly exhibited  since  the  time  of  Plato)  is  the  pursuit  of  greater  rational  order 
than  human  life  generally  provides.  At  the  same  time,  philosophical  questions 
are  often  genuinely  challenging  ones.  So  you  can  see  that  to  press  the 
distinction  between  education  and  training  in  the  seminary,  we  must  turn  to 
the  second  part  of  the  idea  that  I identified  as  important,  namely,  the  concept 
of  a discipline. 


Ill 

Whatever  else  we  might  say,  it  is  evident  that  the  modern  seminary 
welcomes  and  encourages  students  who  aspire  to  the  doctoral  degree,  and  it 
regards  the  emergence  of  doctoral  candidates  from  among  the  MDiv  students 
as  an  indicator  of  the  excellence  of  both  the  institution  and  its  faculty.  This 
implies  that  the  ultimate  test  of  higher  education  is  its  ability  to  produce  the 
next  generation  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Once  again,  insofar  as  this  is  true  of 
the  seminary,  it  is  not  uniquely  true  of  it.  At  any  university7  the  mark  of  the 
most  successful  student  of  a discipline  is  that  he  or  she  becomes  one  of  its 
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practitioners.  Thus  the  best  undergraduate  physics  students  proceed  to  a 
PhD  program,  and  the  best  PhD  students  become  physicists,  a progression 
mirrored  in  all  the  disciplines.  It  is  this  progression,  usually,  that  determines 
the  curriculum.  What  students  are  taught  first  is  the  essential  groundwork 
needed  if  they  are  to  master  more  difficult  material,  and  mastery  of  this 
higher  level  then  puts  them  in  a position  to  engage  in  original  research  and 
scholarship  of  their  own. 

This  is,  I take  it,  a familiar  picture.  Yet  to  view  higher  education  in  this 
way — as  a developmental  track  from  novice  to  professional — has  a curi- 
ous, not  to  say  unwelcome,  implication.  It  implies  that  for  most  students, 
higher  education  is  both  a failure  and  a waste  of  time.  If  the  principal 
purpose  of  each  stage  of  the  curriculum  is  to  prepare  students  for  the  next, 
then  for  those  who  do  not  do  well  enough  to  proceed,  or  who  choose  not 
to  proceed,  education  in  the  earlier  stage  is  pointless.  If  the  purpose  of 
learning  elementary  Greek  is  to  give  students  the  foundational  skills  of  the 
translator,  it  is  a waste  of  time  for  those  who  never  go  on  to  translate.  And 
the  same  point  can  be  made  about  any  subject,  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical. 

For  my  own  part,  I do  believe  that  a great  deal  of  the  curriculum  of  colleges 
and  universities  falls  afoul  of  this  criticism.  Just  as  courses  in  medical  school 
are  designed  around  the  assumption  that  those  who  take  them  are  going  to 
become  doctors,  so  the  content  and  range  of  courses  in  the  natural  sciences 
are  most  often  determined  by  the  implicit  assumption  that  the  students  who 
take  them  are  preparing  to  become  scientists.  The  difference  is,  of  course, 
that  although  nearly  all  medical  students  do  become  doctors,  the  large 
majority  of  students  taking  science  courses  do  not  become  scientists.  The 
same  mistaken  assumption  can  infect  education  in  other  disciplines — psy- 
chology courses  for  psychologists,  economics  for  economists,  history  for 
historians.  Even  philosophy  courses  are  often  aimed  almost  exclusively  at  the 
training  of  professional  philosophers,  despite  the  demonstrable  fact  that  only 
a tiny  proportion  of  the  students  taking  these  courses  will  ever  secure  such  a 
position. 

Now,  what  of  seminaries?  How  is  the  content  of  the  core  curriculum  in  a 
seminary  education  to  be  determined?  Is  the  model  that  of  the  doctor  or  the 
scientist?  Neither  seems  right.  There  is  no  single  ministry  in  whose  core 
skills  it  would  be  appropriate  to  train  all  students.  Likewise,  we  cannot  sustain 
the  concept  that  the  curriculum  should  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  all 
students  aim  to  be  theologians,  biblical  scholars,  or  church  historians.  But 
what  other  possibility  is  there? 
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IV 

The  answer  I want  to  suggest  is  this:  the  proper  aim  of  the  seminar)-’  is, 
indeed,  that  of  educating  students  in  a discipline.  But  key  to  understanding 
this  aim  is  the  realization  that  discipline  here  means  what  it  originally  meant — 
not  an  academic  subject,  but  the  life  of  Christian  discipleship. 

To  be  disciplined  in  our  actions  is  to  follow  a rule.  This  is  why  academic 
disciplines  are  so  called.  The  enemy  of  history,  science,  philosophy,  or 
theology  is  fancy.  The  proper  pursuit  of  a discipline  requires  us  to  subject  our 
thinking  to  a rule  of  inquiry  and  to  believe  only  those  things  that  can  be 
shown  to  accord  with  it.  The  alternative  is  to  believe  those  things  that  we 
would  like  to  be  true,  or  the  beliefs  that  political  expediency  requires,  or  the 
beliefs  that  conform  to  conventional  opinion.  All  such  grounds  of  belief  are 
to  be  contrasted  with  intellectual  integrity,  which  involves  faithfully  follow- 
ing a rule  of  belief  formation  that  we  have  not  invented  for  ourselves,  but 
have  inherited  from  those  who  teach  us.  This  reveals  the  importance  of  the 
past  for  the  present — not  that  we  should  try  to  re-create  the  past  but  that  we 
should  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  beginning  de  novo  in  the  present. 

T he  main  point  I want  to  make  is  that  discipline  in  this  restricted  academic 
sense  is  only  one  application  of  a more  general  conception  of  how  life  is  to 
be  lived,  namely,  in  accordance  with  a rule.  The  church  in  the  course  of  its 
history  has  presented  some  very  specific  conceptions  of  what  that  rule  might 
be — the  monastic  ride  of  St.  Benedict,  the  austerities  of  Calvin’s  Geneva,  the 
simplicity  of  the  Quakers,  and  so  on.  The  differences  among  these  options 
are  great  and  important,  but  all  of  them  describe  a life  that  is  to  be  contrasted 
with  an  alternative,  one  correctly  identified  by  Christianity’s  arch  critic 
Friedrich  Nietzsche,  namely,  the  life  of  the  “free  spirit,”  in  which  the  central 
concept  is  self-affirmation.  “To  thine  own  self  be  true”  is  an  immensely 
popular  ideal,  more  colloquially  expressed  as  “doing  your  own  thing,”  and  it 
is  radically  at  odds  with  Christian  discipleship  because  it  denies  any  need 
for — and  attributes  no  value  to — being  educated  in  a discipline. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  explore  further  the  proper  conception  of  Christian 
discipline.  In  the  space  remaining  I must  return  to  the  second  question 
implied  by  my  title:  what  kind  of  philosophy  should  be  taught  in  a seminary? 

V 

Against  the  background  I have  been  sketching,  we  may  say  that  philosophy 
is  more  properly  considered  a subdiscipline  than  a discipline.  Such  a claim 
will  generate  anxiety  among  many,  though  not  all,  philosophers.  They  will 
see  it  as  an  endorsement  of  John  Locke’s  conception  of  philosophy  as  an 
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underlaborer.  In  modern  versions  of  Locke’s  conception,  natural  science  is 
the  master  to  which  philosophy  is  underlaborer,  and  it  is  philosophy’s  role  to 
clear  away  the  conceptual  confusions  that  hinder  the  advancement  of  science. 
In  the  context  of  the  seminary,  a more  plausible  conception  is  philosophy  as 
the  handmaid  of  theology.  This  too  is  a conception  with  a considerable 
pedigree,  but  although  a good  many  contemporary  philosophers  are  willing, 
and  even  anxious,  to  endorse  the  service  to  science,  philosophy  in  the  service 
of  theology  will  find  very  few  philosophical  advocates. 

For  reasons  that  cannot  be  elaborated  here,  my  own  view  is  that  the 
conception  of  philosophy  as  either  underlaborer  or  handmaiden  is  to  be 
rejected.  Philosophy  serves  no  intellectual  purposes  other  than  its  own.  This 
means  that  philosophy  courses  at  a seminary  are  not  properly  restricted  to 
those  that  are  helpful  to  the  study  of  theology.  So  if,  as  I suggest,  philosophy 
is  a subdiscipline,  its  subservience  must  lie  elsewhere.  And  so  indeed  it  does. 
Engagement  in  philosophical  thought  is  meaningful  only  as  part  of  a human 
life,  and  if  the  best  form  of  human  life  is  Christian  discipleship,  it  follows  that 
philosophy  is  subservient  to  Christian  discipline. 

What  does  this  imply?  WTat  it  does  not  imply  is  what  philosophers  often 
fear  it  does — that  the  explorations  of  philosophy  are  to  be  confined  within 
limits  prescribed  by  religious  dogmas — a fear  that  the  church’s  actions  have 
not  infrequently  warranted.  To  see  its  true  implications,  we  have  to  think  of 
philosophy  as  an  activity,  an  activity  of  mind  rather  than  of  body  or  soul,  and 
then  give  this  activity  its  proper  place  within  the  life  of  discipleship.  The  life 
of  the  mind  is  at  its  most  vigorous  and  enriching  when  the  business  of 
thinking  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  clarity,  consistency,  and  com- 
prehensiveness. Philosophy  is  the  discipline  of  forming  our  beliefs  in  accor- 
dance with  these  demands.  It  does  so  at  the  same  time  as  it  asks  questions 
about  the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  human  existence — as  an  ancient 
formula  summarizes  them,  these  are  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 

To  teach  philosophy  is  to  stretch  and  invigorate  the  minds  of  students  as 
they  seek  to  arrive  at  clear,  consistent,  and  comprehensive  beliefs  about  these 
fundamental  topics.  To  teach  it  well  is  to  inspire  in  them  the  desire  to  start 
on  an  intellectual  journey  of  their  own.  That  journey  may  not  last  much 
longer  than  their  college  days,  but  even  so,  properly  directed,  it  can  generate 
both  new  and  enduring  intellectual  depth.  If  I am  right,  such  depth  is  possible 
only  through  voluntarily  subjecting  our  minds  to  the  rules  of  a discipline.  But 
it  might  nevertheless  be  asked  whether  its  acquisition,  however  valuable,  is 
plausibly  construed  as  an  aspect  of  Christian  discipline. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  case  that  neither  intellectual  prowess  nor  academic 
accomplishment  is  a necessary  ingredient  of  faithful  discipleship.  Indeed  the 
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simple-hearted  may  encounter  fewer  obstacles  to  faith  in  God  than  do  the 
highly  intelligent.  But  Christians  who  find  themselves  with  an  inquiring  mind 
cannot  wish  it  away  or  suppress  its  activities  for  fear  that  their  faith  will  be 
undermined.  They  have  to  find  a way  in  which  the  full  flourishing  of 
intellectual  activity  coheres  with  their  calling  as  Christians.  In  the  case  of 
philosophy,  the  source  of  that  coherence  is  this:  philosophical  understanding 
can  sustain,  and  even  generate,  spiritual  virtues.  It  does  so  in  two  ways.  First, 
grasping  the  profundity  and  complexity  of  a philosophical  issue  ought  to 
result  in  the  humbling  thought  that  the  human  mind  is  a glorious  gift,  not 
something  of  our  own  making,  and,  contra  the  aspirations  of  artificial  intel- 
ligence, not  something  we  could  make.  This  gift  of  mind  can  be  taken  for 
granted.  It  can  even  be  ignored.  It  can  also  be  something  we  actively  care  for 
and  enjoy.  Philosophy  is  one  mode  of  that  intellectual  care  and  enjoyment,  a 
practical  acceptance  of  the  gift  of  mind.  Second,  because  philosophical 
inquiry  takes  place  on  what  we  might  call  the  edge  of  human  thought,  among 
its  effects,  as  one  writer  has  put  it,  is  “making  wonder  secure.”  That  is  to  say, 
engagement  in  philosophy  can  awaken  in  us  a keen  sense  of  the  astonishing 
power  of  the  human  intellect  while  at  the  same  time  giving  us  an  equally  keen 
sense  of  its  limits.  So  considered,  philosophy  thus  becomes  a means  by  which 
gratitude  and  humility’  are  instilled  in  us.  Both  are  antidotes  to  hubris,  that 
Promethean  pride  that  is  humanity’s  besetting  sin.  This  is  why,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  philosophy’  can  rightly  claim  a place  in  the  seminary. 


Dr.  Sang  Hyun  Lee  is  the  Kyung-Chik 
Han  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and 
director  of  the  Asian  American  Program 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminaiy.  He 
preached  this  sermon  at  the  opening  com- 
munion service  in  Miller  Chapel  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  2006. 

When  Jesus  asked  Simon,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  to  “follow  him,” 
they  understood  him  to  be  asking  them  to  follow  him  right  away, 
leaving  everything  behind  them.1  So  they  left  their  nets  and  their  boat,  and 
James  and  John  left  their  father.  In  so  doing,  these  men  were  leaving  behind 
their  occupations,  their  families,  their  households.  They  were  leaving  behind 
them  the  very  structure  in  and  through  which  their  social  roles,  their  status, 
and  indeed,  the  meaning  of  their  day-to-day  lives  were  determined. 

An  interesting  question  is  why  there  is  no  record  of  Jesus’  calling  women 
to  leave  everything  and  follow  him.  The  reason,  I believe,  was  that  women 
were  already  “out  of  structure”  and  at  the  margins  of  the  society,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  ask  them  to  leave  anything. 

I agree  with  those  New  Testament  scholars  who  believe  that  Jesus  was  not 
asking  his  followers  to  adopt  a homeless  wandering  existence  as  their  per- 
manent lifestyle.  Instead,  I believe,  Jesus  was  asking  them  to  enter  into  a 
liminal  space.  Liminal  space  is  an  in-between  space,  a “social  limbo”  created 
by  a person’s  leaving  his  or  her  social  structure  and  not  yet  having  returned 
to  that  structure;  or  to  a new  one. 

According  to  anthropologist  Victor  Turner,  “liminality”  is  a time  of  am- 
bivalence, ambiguity,  and  even  disorientation,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
“realm  of  pure  possibility  where  novel  configurations  of  ideas  and  relations 
may  arise.”2  Freed  from  the  social  structure  and  fixed  cultural  ideas,  persons 
in  liminality  are  open  to  what  is  new,  open  to  a genuine  interpersonal 
communion  in  which  they  relate  to  each  other  truly  in  their  full  humanity 
without  paying  attention  to  their  social  status  and  social  roles.  They  are  also 
open  to  new  and  different  ways  in  which  the  order  of  human  society  can  be 
organized. 

The  two,  three,  or  more  years  you  spend  here  at  the  Seminary  preparing 
for  ministry  and  teaching  is  a liminal  space,  and  a liminal  time,  in  your  lives. 

1 Richard  A.  Horsley,  Sociology  and  the  Jems  Movement  (New  York:  Continuum,  1994), 
1 16-17. 

2 Victor  Turner,  The  Forest  of  Symbols:  Aspens  ofNdembu  Ritual  (Ithaca:  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Press,  1967),  97. 
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You  have  left  your  original  households.  Even  those  of  you  who  are  married 
and  those  who  are  second-career  students  have  left  your  usual  social  roles  and 
social  status,  and  your  reincorporation  into  a hierarchical  social  structure  lies 
in  the  future.  More  than  at  any  other  time,  your  time  here  is  a liminal  time 
in  which  you  may  be  open  to  new  ideas  and  when  unexpected  human  bonds 
may  be  formed  across  all  kinds  of  boundaries. 

But  then,  human  beings  cannot  live  without  structures.  Here  at  the  Sem- 
inary, you  are  placed  in  the  structures  of  academic  curricula  and  courses  as 
well  as  in  certain  ecclesial  procedures.  Of  course,  academic  curricula  and 
classes  and  denominational  connections  at  their  best  would  encourage  you  to 
embrace  your  liminal  spaces  and  their  creative  possibilities  instead  of  avoid- 
ing them.  The  Seminary’s  provision  for  daily  chapel,  especially  sendees  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  can  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  create  liminal  spaces. 

So  Jesus’  challenge  to  you  is  that  you  protect  and  embrace  the  liminal 
spaces  during  your  time  here  at  the  seminary.  He  challenges  you  not  to  avoid 
your  liminality  but  to  claim  it  and  put  its  creative  possibilities  to  work. 
Probably  the  most  serious  liminal  time,  for  some  of  you,  will  be  the  time 
when  what  you  learn  in  class  here  appears  to  put  your  previous  beliefs  into 
question.  You  may  believe  you  are  left  hanging  in  a limbo  between  the  way 
you  used  to  believe  and  the  new  ideas  you  encounter  in  class.  You  may  even 
believe  that  you  are  losing  your  faith. 

If  this  happens  to  you,  just  say  that  you  have  entered  a liminal  space,  a 
creative  time.  Don’t  worry  about  losing  faith  because  your  faith  is  not 
primarily  in  beliefs  or  theologies.  The  object  of  your  faith  is  the  personal 
being  of  the  loving  God.  So  you  are  not  losing  faith  just  because  you  are 
reexamining  your  beliefs  and  theologies.  Enter  into  this  liminal  space  and 
remain  in  it  patiently  until  a new'  crystallization  or  synthesis  of  theological 
understanding,  one  that  is  all  your  own,  emerges.  When  this  happens,  your 
faith  will  have  been  deepened,  widened,  and  made  stronger. 

I also  challenge  you  to  make  some  liminal  time  with  persons  on  this 
campus  who  come  from  very  different  backgrounds.  Enjoy  a day  at  the  beach 
or  go  to  a movie  together.  Spend  some  time  together  away  from  the  social 
and  cultural  structures  in  which  we  all  live.  The  miracle  of  genuine  human 
communion  can  emerge  out  of  liminality'.  In  fact,  if  any  kind  of  reconciliation 
among  races  is  going  to  occur,  persons  of  different  races  will  have  to  give  up 
their  social  status  and  power,  meet  each  other  in  liminal  spaces,  and  experi- 
ence communion  among  themselves.  It  is  our  liminal  spaces,  outside  or  at  the 
edges  of  structure,  that  enable  us  to  look  back  into  our  society  and  become 
aware  of  what  is  w'rong  in  the  way  it  is  organized  at  the  present  time. 
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So  far  I have  been  talking  about  our  claim  of  our  liminal  spaces  and  about 
their  creative  possibilities  as  if  such  appropriation  of  liminality  is  something 
we  do  out  of  our  own  human  resources.  Fortunately  for  us,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Jesus  does  not  leave  us  alone  in  our  liminal  wilderness.  Jesus  left  home 
and  lived  in  the  wilderness  of  liminality,  at  the  edges  of  his  society,  in  the 
space  between  belonging  and  not  belonging  to  his  society.  In  this  liminal 
space,  Jesus  of  Galilee,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity 
“though  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  regard  equality  with  God  as 
something  to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a slave, 
being  born  in  human  likeness.”  In  other  words,  he  left  the  inner  Trinitarian 
structure  and  hierarchy  and  lived  in  a social  limbo,  in  a liminal  space,  as  a 
despised  Galilean.  Working  out  of  his  liminal  space,  Jesus  was  radically  open 
to  his  Father’s  will  and  lovingly  embraced  especially  the  despised  and  sick 
people  in  their  mutual  liminality,  thereby  forming  a new  community,  the 
household  of  God,  as  the  alternative  to  the  existing  social  order. 

Utilizing  his  liminal  freedom,  Jesus  expressed  his  infinite  compassion  to 
those  persons  whom  society  had  rejected,  crossing  again  and  again  the 
boundaries  that  the  political  and  religious  centers  in  Jerusalem  had  imposed 
on  the  people.  Finally,  Jesus  crossed  and  violated  one  boundary  too  many  and 
was  arrested.  For  caring  about  sick  people,  for  standing  up  for  the  exploited 
people,  and  for  speaking  out  about  the  unjust  and  inhumane  practices  of  the 
political,  economic,  and  religious  powers  in  Jerusalem,  Jesus  was  beaten,  spat 
on,  jeered  at,  and  finally  nailed  to  a tree  and  executed.  There  on  the  cross,  Jesus 
hung  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  liminality,  in  a God-forsaken  in-betweenness, 
between  his  heavenly  Father,  whom  Jesus  believed  was  abandoning  him,  and 
the  fallen  world  that  betrayed  and  rejected  him.  But  in  this  liminality,  the 
costly  suffering  and  thus  life-giving  nature  of  God’s  infinite  compassion 
becomes  historically  explicit. 

This  Jesus,  this  very  Jesus,  invites  you  and  me  to  embrace  our  own 
liminality  and  follow  him.  And  if  we  do,  he  will  enable  us  to  face  up  to  any 
kind  of  liminal  wilderness  in  our  lives,  and  he  will  show  us  that  the  infinite 
compassion  of  God  in  him  is  stronger  than  the  deepest  abyss  of  liminality, 
even  death  itself. 


What  Are  You 
Afraid  Of? 

by  Cleophus  J.  LaRue 
Matt.  25:14-30 
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and  Sermons  of  Black  Women  in  Min- 
istry, preached  this  sermon  for  the  Preach- 
ing Excellence  Program  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Philadelphia , 
Pennsylvania , on  June  3,  2006. 


“So  I was  afraid,  and  I went  and  hid  your  talent  in  the  ground.  Here 
you  have  what  is  yours.”  Matt.  25:25 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  three  slaves  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  money- 
One  is  given  five  talents — a measure  of  money  in  biblical  times— another 
is  given  two  talents,  and  a third  is  given  one  talent.  According  to  some 
estimates,  one  talent  was  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  years  of  a laborer’s  wages. 
All  three  slaves,  therefore,  were  given  substantial  sums  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  with  it  profitably  in  their  master’s  absence. 

The  one  who  received  five  talents  immediately  went  to  put  his  master’s 
money  to  work.  The  one  who  received  two  talents  immediately  went  to  put 
his  master’s  money  to  w ork.  But  the  one  w ho  received  one  talent  dug  a hole 
and  buried  his  master’s  money  in  the  ground. 

After  a long  time,  the  master  returned  and  asked  his  slaves  to  give  an 
account  of  what  they  had  done  with  their  money.  Those  who  had  put  their 
money  to  good  use  were  happy  to  make  their  report.  You  don’t  mind  making 
your  report  when  you  have  done  your  best.  The  one  who  received  five  talents 
said  to  his  master:  I put  your  money  to  good  use  and  I have  increased  my 
talents  to  ten.  His  master  said  to  him,  “Well  done,  good  and  trustworthy 
slave.”  The  one  who  received  two  talents  said:  I put  your  money  to  good  use 
and  I have  increased  my  talents  to  four.  His  master  said  to  him,  “Well  done, 
good  and  trustworthy  slave.” 

I hope  by  now  you  can  get  some  sense  of  the  movement  of  this  text.  It  does 
not  matter  how  much  or  how'  little  the  slaves  were  given.  As  long  as  they  did 
their  best  and  put  their  money  to  work,  they  received  the  same  words  of 
commendation  from  the  master. 

But  when  it  was  time  for  the  one  who  had  been  given  one  talent  to  report 
to  his  master,  he  began  scratching  where  he  was  not  itching  and  grinning 
when  nothing  wras  funny.  Instead  of  moving  toward  his  master,  he  began  to 
do  a back  step  away  from  his  master.  He  said  to  his  master,  “I  knew  that  you 
were  a harsh  man,  reaping  where  you  did  not  sow',  and  gathering  where  you 
did  not  scatter  seed;  so  I was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  your  talent  in  the 
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ground.  Here  you  have  what  is  yours.”  Fear  caused  him  to  act  in  an  irre- 
sponsible manner  with  that  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  for  a season. 

Many  of  us  respond  to  this  parable  by  saying,  “Oh,  how  silly,  how  foolish, 
how  irrational,  how  unreasonable  for  him  to  be  afraid  simply  because  he  had 
been  given  only  one  talent.”  But  in  reality  we  should  not  be  too  harsh  on  this 
person  with  one  talent,  for  Jesus  intends  for  us  to  see  ourselves  in  this  man. 
This  person  with  one  talent  is  us,  and  we  are  that  person.  For  we  are  all  afraid 
of  something.  It  may  not  yet  be  revealed  publicly.  It  may  yet  reside  in  the 
inner  recesses  of  our  hearts.  But  we  are  all  afraid  of  something,  just  like  the 
person  in  the  text — something  that  keeps  us  from  being  all  that  God  would 
have  us  to  be,  something  that  keeps  us  from  coming  to  full  maturity  in  the 
faith. 

What  are  we  afraid  of?  Some  people  are  afraid  of  their  past.  There  is  some 
unfortunate  incident,  some  grave  error,  some  mistake  in  judgment,  some 
word  or  deed  spoken  or  done  that  they  wish  a thousand  times  they  could  call 
back.  So  they  live  in  fear,  hoping  such  things  in  their  past  will  never  see  the 
light  of  day.  I remind  us  here  not  to  be  too  critical  of  people  when  skeletons 
from  their  closet  are  revealed,  for,  as  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  reminds 
us,  “All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died  are  haunted  houses.”  Yes,  we 
all  live  in  haunted  houses,  and  we  never  know  when  a ghost  from  our  past  is 
coming  home  to  haunt  us. 

Some  people  live  in  fear  of  the  present.  People  who  have  come  up  the 
rough  side  of  the  mountain.  People  for  whom  life  has  not  been  easy.  People 
who  have  borne  their  burdens  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  People  who  have  worked 
hard  to  get  where  they  are  in  life.  People  who  have  struggled  to  pay  for  a 
home,  sacrificed  to  send  children  to  school,  and  saved  to  have  something  in 
retirement.  These  people,  if  not  careful,  can  find  themselves  fearful  of  the 
present,  fearful  that  all  they’ve  managed  to  gain  could  be  lost  in  an  instant. 
And  in  this  day  of  cutbacks,  layoffs,  pink  slips,  and  reductions  in  force,  such 
fears  are  not  unreasonable.  Langston  Hughes,  in  his  poem  “Mother  to  Son,” 
spoke  for  many  when  he  said,  “Life  for  me  ain’t  been  no  crystal  stair.” 

Then  there  are  those  who  fear  the  future.  This  is  especially  true  of  senior 
citizens  as  they  come  to  the  twilight  of  their  days.  Even  those  who  have 
trusted  God  all  their  lives  can  at  times  find  themselves  fearing  what  tomorrow 
may  bring.  Lord,  will  my  health  hold  out?  Will  I be  able  to  stay  in  my  right 
mind?  Will  I become  a burden  to  my  children?  Will  they  have  to  put  me  in 
a nursing  home?  Will  they  have  to  break  my  door  down  and  find  me  sprawled 
out  on  the  floor  unnoticed  and  unattended?  God,  what  will  my  end  be? 

We  are  all  afraid  of  something,  and  at  times  that  fear  causes  us  to  act 
irresponsibly  with  that  which  God  has  entrusted  to  each  of  us.  We  fear 
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exposure.  We  fear  loneliness.  We  fear  sickness.  We  fear  disease.  We  fear 
terror.  We  fear  death.  We  are  afraid  of  not  being  able  to  handle  the  threat  of 
a special  situation.  We  fear  that  something  will  come  up  in  our  lives  at  a time 
when  we  are  most  vulnerable  and  least  able  to  handle  it. 

Mark  Twain  is  supposed  to  have  said  that  ninety’  percent  of  the  stuff  we 
worry’  about  never  happens.  Ponder  that  for  a moment:  Ninety'  percent  of  the 
stuff  we  worry  about  never  happens.  The  Protestant  reformer  John  Calvin 
said  the  human  mind  is  a factory  of  fears.  Yes,  our  minds  just  crank  out  stuff 
tor  us  to  be  afraid  of.  We  are  all  afraid  of  something. 

That  which  we  fear  will  eventually’  manifest  itself  in  our  lives  somehow. 
Sometimes  what  we  fear  shows  up  in  our  lives  as  a loss  of  direction.  The 
person  with  five  talents  moved  out  in  one  direction.  The  person  with  two 
talents  moved  out  in  another.  However,  the  person  with  one  talent  moved 
downward.  He  dug  a hole  and  buried  his  master’s  money  in  the  ground.  Fear 
caused  him  to  lose  his  sense  of  direction.  How  many  times  have  you  heard 
people  say  they  aspire  to  reach  certain  goals.  There  are  certain  things  in  this 
life  they’d  like  to  achieve.  “But,”  they  say,  “if  I go  in  this  direction  it  might 
not  work  out.  If  I try'  my  hand  in  this  area  I might  fail  miserably.  Or,  if  I take 
out  in  another  direction  I might  be  humiliated.”  So,  because  of  fear,  they  lose 
all  sense  of  direction  and  end  up  going  nowhere. 

Sometimes  what  we  fear  shows  up  in  our  lives  as  a loss  of  verve  and  vitality. 
Our  get-up-and-go  has  gotten  up  and  gone.  There  is  no  fire  in  the  belly. 
There  is  no  can-do  spirit.  We  find  ourselves  stuck  in  a rut  unable  to  move  in 
any  direction.  The  great  gospel  singer  Mahalia  Jackson  used  to  sing  a song 
that  said  in  part,  “Standing  here  wondering  which  way  to  go,  so  much 
confusion  in  this  world  below  . . .”  So  oft  times  when  we  lose  our  zeal  and  zest 
for  life,  we  find  ourselves  standing  at  the  crossroads  wondering  which  way  to 
go.  We  feel  that  each  time  we  try’  to  move  forw  ard  the  dead  hand  of  the  past 
slaps  us  back. 

Sometimes  that  which  we  fear  shows  up  in  our  lives  as  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  inadequacy.  We  say  to  God,  “God,  when  I look  around  and  see  how' 
you  have  blessed  others — how  much  they  have,  how  much  they  know,  and 
w here  they  have  been — I really  feel  that  you  did  not  give  me  all  that  I need 
to  make  it  in  this  life.”  When  wre  think  such  thoughts  an  overw  helming  sense 
of  inadequacy’  can  overtake  us.  Feelings  of  inadequacy  can  eventually  lead  to 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  envy,  all  brought  on,  in  large  part,  by  fear. 

While  I do  not  have  all  of  the  answers  to  our  fears,  I do  want  to  speak  to 
the  fear  that  keeps  us  from  using  all  that  God  has  given  us  in  this  life.  Fear 
can  prevent  us  from  putting  to  use  what  God  has  distinctly'  granted  to  us.  I 
suppose  this  person  with  one  talent  was  doing  all  right  until  he  remembered 
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there  was  a person  out  there  with  two  times  as  much.  And  I need  not  tell  you 
what  he  said  the  day  he  remembered  there  was  a person  out  there  with  five 
times  as  much.  Whenever  we  start  to  think  of  ourselves  as  little  and  insig- 
nificant, we  are  headed  down  “mess-up”  road.  There  is  not  a person  living  to 
whom  God  has  not  given  something.  You  may  not  be  able  to  sing  like  an 
angel  and  you  may  not  be  able  to  preach  like  Paul,  but  God  has  given  you 
something  to  function  with  in  this  life.  And  God  is  looking  to  you  to  make 
your  contribution  to  the  human  situation.  Moreover,  there  is  one  thing  no 
one  can  beat  you  in  doing:  your  best!  When  you  have  done  your  best,  that’s 
all  God  requires. 

Also,  God  never  gives  anything  everything.  You  have  only  to  look  at  nature 
to  know  this  is  true.  Look  at  the  peacock  strutting  and  preening  in  full 
plumage.  You  could  look  at  that  proud  bird  and  say,  “My  goodness,  God  gave 
the  peacock  everything.”  But  just  keep  looking.  Look  past  that  sun-crowned 
head.  Look  past  the  colorful  tail  feathers.  Look  past  that  mighty  strut,  and 
look  down  at  those  feet.  Ah,  you  will  see  some  of  the  dirtiest,  rustiest,  most 
scratched  up  feet  ever.  You  will  then  say,  “No,  no,  God  did  not  give  the 
peacock  everything.”  God  always  saves  something  for  you  and  for  me.  God 
has  given  you  something  to  function  with  in  this  life. 

And  may  I say  to  you,  we  could  come  to  such  peace  and  contentment  in  life 
if  we  could  convince  ourselves  that  we  are  where  we  are  supposed  to  be  and 
that  we  are  doing  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing.  I am  reminded  here  of 
a story  in  which  a man  took  his  son  to  a parcel  of  land  he  owned  and  told  him 
to  chop  down  the  weeds  at  the  corner  of  the  lot.  While  the  little  boy  was 
chopping  weeds  he  noticed  that  some  businessmen,  scouting  out  land  nearby 
for  possible  development,  had  gotten  confused  about  the  best  way  to  get  back 
to  the  city.  They  yelled  across  the  way  to  the  little  boy,  “Hey  kid,  which  road 
leads  back  to  the  city?”  The  little  boy  yelled  back,  “The  city  is  that  way.” 
Then,  confused  as  to  the  location  of  the  city  himself,  the  boy  quickly  yelled 
out  once  more,  “Hey  stop!  I’m  sorry!  The  city  is  the  other  way!”  One  of  the 
businessmen  said  to  the  others  in  the  group,  “Let’s  not  trouble  the  little  boy 
any  further.  He  is  clearly  lost.”  The  little  boy  replied,  “No,  I’m  not  lost.  I’m 
where  I’m  supposed  to  be.  My  father  told  me  to  work  this  part  of  the  field.” 
“But,”  said  the  businessman,  “you  don’t  even  know  how  to  get  to  the  city.” 
The  little  boy  said,  “That’s  because  I’m  not  going  to  the  city.  But  I’m  not 
lost.  I am  where  I’m  supposed  to  be.”  We,  too,  could  come  to  such  peace  of 
mind  if  we  could  just  recognize  that  we  are  where  we  are  supposed  to  be,  and 
we  are  doing  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing. 

May  I also  say  that  this  person  with  one  talent  focused  too  much  on  what 
he  did  not  have  and  not  enough  on  what  the  master  had  given  to  him.  He 
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thought  to  himself  that  he  wouldn’t  mind  working  with  his  one  talent  if  he 
just  didn’t  have  to  be  around  others  who  had  been  given  so  much.  If  he  could 
be  in  a different  environment,  a different  milieu,  he  would  feel  so  much 
better  about  his  limited  gift.  But  this  person  with  one  talent  was  not  being 
true  to  life.  There  will  never  come  a time  in  life  when  all  things  are  just  like 
you’d  like  them  to  be.  If  you  are  waiting  for  your  life  to  be  just  right,  you 
never  will  do  anything  with  what  God  has  given  to  you.  In  this  life  we  have 
to  learn  to  play  the  hand  that  life  deals  us.  We  would  all  like  a hand  filled  with 
jacks,  kings,  and  queens.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  someone  has  to 
have  some  threes,  fours,  and  fives.  When  you  get  a bad  hand,  learn  how  to 
keep  a straight  face.  Take  courage  in  the  fact  that  the  God  you  serve  is  in 
charge  of  the  shuffle,  and  while  it  may  not  be  the  hand  you  prefer,  it  is  a 
playable  hand. 

If  you  are  here  this  morning  and  you  have  hidden  your  talent  in  the  earth, 
go  and  dig  it  up!  Go  now!  Go  at  once!  Go  as  you  are!  Go  now  while  it  is  still 
day.  Go  before  the  hour  of  judgment  strikes.  Go  before  the  master  returns. 
Go  and  use  what  God  has  given  you!  Use  it  to  the  glory  of  God,  for  the 
betterment  of  humankind,  and  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom.  And  the 
people  of  God  said,  Amen. 


J.  Wentzel  van  Huyssteen , the  James  I. 
McCord  Professor  of  Theology  and  Science, 
delivered  this  lecture  on  October  26,  2006, 
at  the  Hong  Kong  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  as  one  of  the  Belote  lectures.  Dr. 
van  Huyssteen  was  the  editor-in-chief  for 
the  two-volume  Encyclopedia  of  Science 
and  Religion  (2003),  and  his  most  recent 
book  is  Alone  in  the  World?:  Human 
Uniqueness  in  Science  and  Theology 
(2006),  upon  which  this  lecture  is  based. 

The  complex  and  checkered  history  of  ideas  about  the  notion  of  the  imago 
Dei,  I believe,  clearly  reveals  the  failure  of  overly  abstract  and  specula- 
tive theological  constructions  for  expressing  what  it  might  mean  to  be  created 
in  the  image  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  exciting  new  developments  in 
theological  anthropology  have  already  demonstrated  the  remarkable  fluidity 
and  powerful  ability  of  this  central  idea  to  be  reconnected  with  classical 
biblical  texts  and  from  there  to  shape  more  concrete,  embodied  notions  of 
what  it  means  to  be  human.  Prominent  scholars  in  this  field  are  also  already 
working  with  radically  revisioned  notions  of  human  uniqueness  by  focusing 
on  the  historical  and  material  context  of  human  origins  and  the  emergence  of 
the  embodied  symbolic,  mythical  minds  of  our  earliest  ancestors,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  spectacular  cave  art  of  the  Upper  Paleolithic.  In  a similar 
fashion,  voices  from  the  neurosciences  are  presenting  an  important  interdis- 
ciplinary challenge  for  refocusing  theological  anthropology  on  the  emer- 
gence of  the  symbolic  human  mind. 

In  my  recent  critique  of  the  many  interpretations  of  the  imago  Dei  through- 
out the  history  of  Christianity,1  I tried  to  highlight  the  continuity  of  the  core 
ideas  of  this  central  Christian  doctrine  and  how  they  functioned  as  the 
gravitational  pull  of  this  powerful  doctrinal  tradition.  At  the  same  time  I tried 
to  show  how  many  of  these  notions  lured  us  into  a “twilight  zone  of 
abstraction,”  in  which  disembodied  theological  notions  of  human  uniqueness 
could  easily  float  free  above  text,  body,  and  nature  in  exotically  baroque, 
overly  abstract,  metaphysical  speculations.  I also  argued,  however,  that  ex- 
citing recent  developments  in  theological  anthropology  point  to  a retrieval  of 
exactly  the  earthy,  embodied  dimensions  of  humanness  that  we  encountered 
in  the  ancient  texts. 


Theology,  Science,  and 
Human  Nature 

by  J.  Wentzel  van  Huyssteen 


1 J.  Wentzel  van  Huyssteen,  Alone  in  the  World?:  Human  Uniqueness  in  Science  and 
Theology,  The  Gifford  Lectures,  University  of  Edinburgh,  2004  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
2006),  111-62. 
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In  a striking  image,  Robert  Jenson  sees  Homo  sapiens  as  the  praying  animal 
and  Adam  and  Eve  as  the  first  hominid  group  that,  in  whatever  form  of 
religion  or  language,  were  embodied  before  God  by  ritual  action.2  In  Philip 
Hefner’s  work,  the  human  being,  as  a product  of  biocultural  evolution, 
emerges  within  the  natural  evolutionary  processes  as  a symbiosis  of  genes  and 
culture,  as  a fully  embodied  being,  as  God’s  created  cocreator.3  The  writings 
of  Phyllis  Bird4  and  Michael  Welker  express  a very  conscious  move  away 
from  theological  abstraction  toward  an  interpretation  of  the  imago  Dei  in  a 
highly  contextualized,  embodied  sense  that  respects  the  sexual  differentiation 
between  men  and  w omen,  even  as  they  exercise  responsible  care  and  multiply 
and  spread  over  the  earth.5  And  J.  Richard  Middleton  and  George  Newlands, 
in  their  most  recent  works,  have  found  a creative  new'  way  to  take  seriously 
the  ethical  and  moral  dimensions  of  the  notion  of  the  image  of  God  and  thus 
to  recognize  that  human  rights  and  solidarity  with  the  marginalized  belong  at 
the  heart  of  any  discussion  of  human  uniqueness.6 

But  we  also  know  that  it  is  our  embodied  existence  that  confronts  us  with 
the  realities  of  vulnerability,  affliction,  and  depravation  and  that  this  vulner- 
ability' is  deeply  embedded  in  our  bodily  existence.  For  this  reason  the  image 
of  God  is  found  not  in  some  narrow'  intellectual  or  spiritual  capacity  but  in 
the  whole  human  being,  “body  and  soul.”  In  fact,  the  image  of  God  is  not 
found  in  humans,  but  the  image  is  the  human,  and  for  this  reason,  the  imago 
Dei  can  be  read  only  as  imitatio  Dei.  To  be  created  in  God’s  image  means  we 
should  act  like  God  and  so  attain  holiness  through  our  compassionate  care  for 
the  other  and  for  the  world.  What  we  find,  then,  is  a rediscover)'  of  the 
meaning  of  embodiment  for  theological  anthropology  and  the  beginnings  of 
a revision  of  notions  of  human  uniqueness  and  ol  the  imago  Dei  that  resonate 
powerfully  with  the  embodied,  flesh-and-blood  humans  we  encounter  in  the 
Genesis  texts. 

As  a final  point  of  entry  into  the  question,  “What  have  we  learned  about 
human  uniqueness  so  far?”  I would  like  to  explore  further  the  important  idea 
that  human  uniqueness  can  be  adequately  addressed  only  if  w e take  seriously 

2 Robert  Jenson,  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  2 (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1999), 
59- 

3 Philip  Hefner,  The  Human  Factor:  Evolution,  Culture,  and  Religion  (Minneapolis:  For- 
tress, 1993),  277. 

4 Phyllis  Bird,  ‘“Male  and  Female  He  Created  Them’:  Gen  1:27b  in  the  Context  of  the 
Priestly  Account  of  Creation,”  Harvard  Theological  Review  74:1  (1981). 

5 Michael  Welker,  Creation  and  Reality  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1999),  68. 

6 J.  Richard  Middleton,  The  Liberating  Image:  The  Imago  Dei  in  Genesis  1 (Grand  Rapids: 
Brazos,  2005);  George  Newlands,  “Science,  Theology  and  Human  Rights.”  Paper  read  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Highlands  Institute  for  American  Religious  and  Philosophical 
Thought,  Highlands,  NC,  2005. 
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our  own  animality  and  embodied  personhood  in  both  theology  and  the 
sciences.  I will,  therefore,  enter  into  a round  of  conversations  on  interdisci- 
plinary notions  of  embodiment  with  a set  of  important  but  rather  diverse 
scholars,  namely,  Edward  Farley,  Alisdair  MacIntyre,  and  Christian  Smith.  I 
believe  that  the  strong  focus  on  embodied  personhood  that  I briefly  refer- 
enced in  the  theological  anthropologies  of  Robert  Jenson,  Philip  Hefner, 
Phyllis  Bird,  and  Michael  Welker  will  be  enhanced  by  a dialogue  with  this 
group  of  scholars. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  philosophical  influences  on  the 
development  of  holistic  notions  of  embodiment  during  the  last  century,  and 
specifically  on  the  work  of  Farley  and  MacIntyre,  has  been  French  phenom- 
enologist  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty.  In  his  Phenomenology  of  Perception , 
Merleau-Ponty  consciously  set  out  to  develop  a “phenomenology  of  lived 
existence”  that  would  overcome  the  conflict,  characteristic  of  traditional 
metaphysics,  between  the  thinking,  rational  human  subject  and  its  objects  in 
the  world.7  In  this  approach  Merleau-Ponty  famously  saw  the  human  body  as 
a relational  mode  of  being,  as  the  most  fundamental  form  of  existing-in-the- 
world.  As  he  explains,  “I  cannot  understand  the  function  of  the  living  body 
except  by  enacting  it  myself,  and  except  in  so  far  as  I am  a body  which  rises 
toward  the  world.”8 

To  be  human,  then,  is  to  be  embodied  consciousness,  for  “I  am  not  in  front 
of  my  body,  I am  in  it,  or  rather,  I am  it.”9  Or,  phrased  differently,  to  exist 
as  a human  being  is  to  be  a body-in-the-world.  In  fact,  the  human  body  is  the 
vehicle  for  being  in  the  world,  to  have  a body  is  to  be  interactively  involved 
with  a definite  environment,  and  we  are  conscious  of  the  world  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  body.10  More  specifically,  the  body  is  our  general  medium 
for  having  a world,11  and  as  embodied  consciousness,  the  human  body  is  a 
focal  point  of  living  meanings,  or  what  Merleau-Ponty  calls  “a  grouping  of 
lived-through  meanings  which  moves  towards  its  equilibrium.”12  Finally,  for 
Merleau-Ponty,  all  our  talk  about  embodiment  is  a way  of  examining  the 
concrete,  interactive  relationality  of  the  self  and  its  world  within  which  each 
coconstitutes  itself  and  the  other.  And  importantly,  it  is  in  language  and 
speech  that  we  find  the  primary  human  form  of  self-world  cocreation.13 

7 Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  Phenomenology  of  Perception  (London:  Roudedge  and  K.  Paul, 
1962). 

Ibid.,  75. 

9 Ibid.,  150 

10  Ibid.,  82. 

11  Ibid.,  146. 

12  Ibid.,  1 5 1 , 153. 

13  Ibid.,  175-99. 
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In  Merleau-Ponty’s  highly  concrete  “phenomenology7  of  the  flesh,”  the 
human  body  in  all  its  forms  of  behavior,  not  merely  in  speech,  becomes  the 
carrier  of  meaning,  and  as  such  the  carrier  of  tradition,  passing  on  its  culture, 
its  history,  and  its  life.’4  Against  this  background,  it  is  revealing  to  engage 
briefly  with  scholars  from  different  disciplines  on  issues  of  embodiment  and 
its  crucial  role  in  theology  and  science. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  American  voices  speaking  out  against 
speculative,  abstract  ideas  on  human  nature,  and  for  embodiment,  has  been 
theologian  Edward  Farley.  In  his  Good  and  Evil : Interpreting  a Human  Con- 
dition, Farley  warns  against  interpreting  human  distinctiveness  on  a level  so 
theoretically  abstract  and  acontextual  that  whatever  is  seen  as  true  humanness 
inevitably  floats  free  from  the  immediate  realities  of  nature  and  the  human 
body.15  Christian  theology  has  indeed  used  the  history  of  philosophy  to 
distinguish  the  imago  Dei  as  reason,  or  rationality,  for  the  largest  part  of  its 
own  history,  and  by  implication,  to  assign  human  bodies  and  biological 
netw  orks  of  natural  causality  to  the  margins  of  the  human  condition.  This, 
ironically,  would  “free”  theology7  to  abstractly  formulate  its  revelational  or 
scriptural  versions  of  human  nature  as  if  they  had  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
the  awe-inspiring  realities  being  studied  by  evolutionary  biology,  neurophys- 
iology, and  evolutionary7  psychology7.16 

While  this  kind  of  disciplinary  isolation  does  seem  to  protect  the  domain 
of  faith,  and  of  theology,  from  the  reality  of  the  world  of  the  sciences,  it 
should  be  clear  by  now  that  it  also  forces  us  to  some  very7  unfortunate, 
reductionist  choices.  For  Farley  these  reductionist  choices  can  by  phrased  as 
follows:  The  first  option  would  be  that  the  human  being,  as  described 
specifically  by  the  sciences,  is  in  fact  the  “real”  human  being.  In  this  view7,  a 
human  trait  such  as  aggression,  for  instance,  is  seen  as  the  scientifically 
demonstrated  depiction  of  w hat  some  religious  traditions  have  rather  vaguely 
called  “sin.”  Here  the  “true”  scientific  (meaning,  genetic)  view  of  human 
nature  quickly  replaces  any  more  comprehensive  religious  accounts  of  human 
nature. 

A second  option  would  be  to  see  theology  itself  as  describing  the  “real” 
human  condition  and  therefore  to  assert  that  what  the  sciences  are  saying  has 
little  or  no  bearing  on  the  issue.  Here  the  “real  human  being”  would  be 

14  Delw'in  Brown,  Boundaries  of  Our  Habitations:  Tradition  and  Theological  Construction 
(Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1994),  102-103. 

15  Edward  Farley,  Good  and  Evil:  Interpreting  a Human  Condition  (Minneapolis:  Fortress, 
1990). 

,6  Ibid.,  77-7B. 
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something  spiritual  and  mental  that  floats  above  earth  and  body  and  also 
above  physical  and  genetic  causality. 

The  third  option,  finally,  would  be  some  form  of  dualism  that  states  that 
the  causal  networks  studied  by  the  sciences  and  the  realities  attested  to  by 
faith  are  both  real  but  in  fact  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.17  For  any 
theologian  who  would  want  to  choose  this  dualist  option,  however,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  not  to  fall  back  into  the  second  option,  giving  only  lip 
service  to  the  biological  and  embodied  aspects  of  what  it  means  to  be  human. 
With  this  kind  of  theological  view  our  biological  and  evolutionary  dimen- 
sions are  acknowledged,  but  what  is  argued  further  is  that  we  have  developed 
so  far  beyond  our  animal  and  instinctual  natures  toward  something  spiritually 
unique  that  we  have  virtually  no  biological  nature  to  take  into  account  at  all 
when  talking  about  humanness.  In  this  view,  human  agency  is  interpreted  as 
whatever  transcends  the  biological,  and  it  therefore  focuses  almost  exclusively 
on  the  “spiritual,”  or  on  culture,  language,  freedom,  history,  and  the  person- 
al.lK  Clearly,  all  three  of  these  options  raised  by  Farley  show  that  theology 
indeed  pays  a high  price  for  any  self-imposed  isolation  from  the  sciences. 

More  importantly,  I think  we  can  conclude  from  this  that  even  the  very 
best  intentions  of  an  mfradisciplinary  attempt  at  a theological  anthropology 
will  always  be  incomplete,  if  not  seriously  impaired,  if  the  more  holistic 
approach  of  interdisciplinary  theology  is  not  allowed  to  complement  and 
contribute  to  the  issue  of  defining  the  human  condition.  Against  this  back- 
ground, Farley  presents  his  own  rather  modest  thesis:  the  condition  of  human 
persons,  whatever  else  it  is,  is  first  of  all  the  condition  of  living  animals.19 
This  clearly  and  correctly  implies  that  the  features  that  constitute  life, 
animality,  and  of  being  a mammal  and  a primate  are  not  eliminated  or  left 
behind  by  whatever  eventually  constitutes  human  distinctiveness.  The  bio- 
logical, the  organic  and  phylogenetic,  do  not  just  constitute  possibilities  for 
theoretical  hypotheses  about  our  human  condition,  but  they  in  fact  constitute 
important  aspects  of  that  condition  itself.  In  this  sense  one  could  certainly 
argue  that  the  biological  is  a fact  of  individual  human  reality  along  with  the 
givenness,  on  another  level,  of  our  intersubjective  and  social  relationality,  and 
that  it  is  these  various  dimensions  of  being  human  that  ultimately  define  the 
embodied  human  condition.20 

But  how  can  we  unpack  this  notion  of  embodied  humanness  a little  more 
clearly?  As  biologically  specific,  we  human  beings  occupy  a niche  in  the 

17  Ibid.,  7-8. 

,H  Ibid.,  79. 

19  Ibid. 

20  Ibid. 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  species  of  living  things  on  this  planet.  As  animals, 
rather  than  plants,  we  are  mobile  and  perceptual.  As  vertebrates , distinguished 
from  nonvertebrates,  we  have  a backbone  and  other  features  of  vertebrate 
life-forms.  As  mammals , we  are  warm-blooded  and  live-bearing,  and  we  nurse 
our  young.  In  contrast  to  marsupials  and  felines,  we  share  many  physiolog- 
ical, genetic,  and  even  behavioral  features  with  primates.  As  the  one  remaining 
hominid  on  the  planet,  we  have  erect  posture  and  are  bipedal.  And  in  this 
concrete,  bodily  sense,  human  uniqueness  can  never  be  defined  as  an  abstract, 
intellectual,  or  spiritual  capacity  alone,  for  it  is  precisely  these  kinds  of 
taxonomical  observations  that  add  up  to  the  fact  that  human  specificity  is  the 
specificity  of  a species  (my  italics).21  It  is  this  kind  of  embodied  specificity,  I 
would  add,  that  should  be  of  direct  relevance  to  a theological  interpretation 
of  human  uniqueness.  WTratever  our  most  unique  features  as  human  beings 
may  be  today,  these  distinctive  human  features  can  only  be  exemplifications 
of  our  biological  condition  and  never  evidence  that  we  have  somehow 
managed  to  surpass  our  biological  natures.  As  Farley  puts  it,  even  with  our 
outsized  cerebral  cortex,  our  relatively  long  lives,  and  our  complex  facial 
expressions,  we  are  still  organic,  living  animals.22 

WTratever  our  degree  of  difference  from  other  animals  may  be,  therefore, 
it  is  our  evolutionarily  developed  bodies  that  are  the  background  and  bearers 
of  human  uniqueness — our  bodies  and  our  embodied  brains  that  we  use  to 
experience  and  act  in  a typically  human  fashion.23  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
biology  is  a dimension  of  the  human  condition,  and  as  such  it  also  explains 
those  preaware  physiological  operations  that  constitute  ongoing  life  pro- 
cesses and  make  possible  all  human  acts  and  sensations,  including  thinking 
and  feeling. 

In  his  intriguing  work  Dependent  Rational  Animals:  Why  Human  Beings  Need 
the  Virtues,  Alasdair  C.  MacIntyre  has  pushed  the  ideas  of  embodied  being 
and  species  specificity  even  further  by  analyzing  why  it  is  important  for  us  to 
understand  what  human  beings  have  in  common  not  only  with  other  humans 
but  also  with  members  of  other  intelligent  animal  species.24  Although  he 
never  considers  evolutionary  epistemology  directly,  MacIntyre’s  position 
converges  verv  closely  with  my  contention  that  it  would  be  a serious  mistake 
to  think  that  the  evolution  of  human  cognition  could  be  possible  if  it  were 

21  Ibid.,  80. 

22  Ibid.,  81. 

23  Ibid.,  82.  In  Farley’s  words:  we  cannot  listen  to  symphonies  or  fall  in  love  without  our 
bodies  and  our  brains,  but  what  constitutes  our  distinctive  human  condition  are  the 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  activities  that  bodies  and  brains  make  possible. 

24  Alasdair  C.  MacIntyre,  Dependent  Rational  Annuals:  Why  Human  Beings  Need  the 
Virtues  (Chicago:  Open  Court,  1999). 
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independent  of  human  embodiment  and,  consequently,  that  one  could  con- 
ceive of  an  epistemology  independently  of  biology.  Only  by  also  taking  the 
history  of  our  biological  origins  into  account  can  we  understand  the  kinds  of 
abilities  or  dispositions  that  we  see  as  fairly  unique  to  humans. 

Human  embodiment  has  another  serious  implication,  however,  and  di- 
rectly points  to  our  vulnerability  as  embodied  beings.  MacIntyre  argues  that 
acknowledging  this  kind  of  embodiment  is  the  only  way  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  nature  and  extent  of  human  vulnerability  and  disability  as  central  features 
of  human  life.  He  conceives  of  this  vulnerability  in  the  broadest  possible 
sense  but  especially  as  a vulnerability  to  physical  and  mental  dangers  and 
harms,  bodily  illness  and  injury,  mental  defect  and  disturbance,  and  human 
aggression  and  neglect.25  What  this  implies  further  is  a very  particular 
dependence  on  others  for  protection  and  sustenance,  something  that  in  our 
species  is  most  obvious  in  early  childhood  and  old  age.  And  it  is  exactly  the 
facts  of  vulnerability  and  affliction  and  the  related  fact  of  dependence  that 
MacIntyre  wants  to  take  seriously  as  central  to  an  understanding  of  the 
human  condition.26  I believe  this  rich  understanding  of  human  embodiment, 
now  broadened  to  include  vulnerability,  affliction,  and  dependence,  will 
provide  a challenging  and  all-important  theological  link  to  less  abstract,  more 
nuanced  notions  of  human  uniqueness  in  theology. 

I have  already  alluded  to  that  fact  that  when  when  we  reflect  on  the 
meaning  of  the  imago  Dei,  there  is  often  a refusal  to  acknowledge  adequately 
the  bodily  dimensions  of  our  existence.  Resonating  closely  with  Farley’s 
views,  MacIntyre  also  argues  persuasively  that  this  refusal  is  deeply  rooted  in 
and  reinforced  by  the  extent  to  which  we  conceive  of  ourselves  and  imagine 
ourselves  as  other  than  animal — exempt  from  the  hazardous  condition  of 
“mere”  animality.  The  kind  of  cultural  prejudice  that  divorces  the  human 
present  from  the  human  past  often  finds  support  in  philosophical  theories 
about  what  it  is  that  distinguishes  members  of  our  species  from  other  species. 
MacIntyre’s  views  now  converge  exactly  with  those  of  Farley:  we  easily 
become  forgetful  of  our  bodies  and  think  that  our  rationality  as  thinking 
beings  is  somehow  independent  of  our  animality,  while  in  reality'  it  is  the 
thinking  of  one  species  of  animal.  Similarly,  in  a specific  reference  to  Mer- 
leau-Ponty,  MacIntyre  states  that  we  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  our 
bodies.27  Human  identity,  therefore,  is  primarily  bodily,  and  therefore  ani- 
mal, identity.  While  acknowledging  our  animal  nature  and  bodies,  it  is 

25  Ibid.,  x and  subsequent  pages. 

26  Ibid.,  4. 

27  Ibid.,  5-6. 
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important  to  realize  that  even  when  we  transcend  some  of  the  limitations  of 
our  animal  ancestors,  we  never  completely  separate  ourselves  from  what  we 
share  with  them.  In  fact,  our  ability7  to  transcend  those  limitations  depends  in 
part  upon  certain  of  those  animal  characteristics,  among  them  the  nature  of 
our  identity.28 

I believe  that  what  we  have  learned  from  Darwin  is  precisely  that  human 
history  is  the  natural  history7  of  one  more  animal  species,  in  spite  of  unique 
human  abilities  such  as  imagination,  reason,  and  moral  awareness.  Exactly 
this  fact,  of  course,  should  alert  us  to  the  dangers  of  a cultural  tendency7  that 
is  reinforced  by  too  exclusive  an  attention  to,  and  even  an  exaggeration  of, 
those  characteristics  and  propensities  that  seem  to  define  human  species 
specificity7  and,  therefore,  distinguish  human  beings  from  members  of  other 
species.  This  is  at  its  most  problematical  when  a particular  human  capacity7  is 
selected  and  then  made  the  object  of  enquiry7 — such  as  the  capacity  for 
rationality,  which  normally  includes  having  thoughts  or  beliefs,  or  the  ability 
to  act  for  reasons,  or  the  power  to  frame  and  use  concepts — and  often  is  then 
tied  directly7  to  the  use  of  language.  MacIntyre  believes  that  a focus  on  the 
embodied  human  condition  really-  challenges  the  narrow  claims  of  this  posi- 
tion to  define  humanness.  It  would  be  a serious  problem,  for  instance,  to 
conclude  that  just  because  animals  do  not  have  our  kind  of  language  ability 
that  they  also  lack  the  other  capacities  so  closely7  linked  to  language.29 
MacIntyTe  also  contends  that  an  understanding  of  our  own  intelligence, 
perception,  and  feelings  would  only  be  enhanced  if  philosophical  attention 
were  also  paid  to  the  perceptions,  feelings,  and  intelligent  activities  of  certain 
nonhuman  animal  species.  .Although  he  does  not  draw  on  paleontology  or 
linguistics  for  this  argument,  I believe  MacIntyTe  is  making  an  important 
philosophical  point:  we  cannot  deal  with  or  adequately  understand  what  is 
unique  or  different  about  human  beings  if  we  draw  a single  dividing  line 
between  humans  and  nonhuman  animals.30 

In  fact,  our  ability-  to  recognize  and  respond  to  prelinguistic  signals  from 
other  human  beings  precisely-  enables  us  to  recognize  the  intentions  embod- 
ied in  responses  from  other  intelligent  nonhuinan  animals,  especially  dol- 
phins, which,  in  his  Dependent  Rational  Animals , MacIntyTe  cites  as  having 
special  significance.  Humans  have  a relevant  set  of  responses  and  recogni- 
tions, honed  by  evolution,  that  enable  us  to  respond  accurately  to  signals  sent 
by7  other  humans  and  nonhuman  animals  that  are  closely  related  to  us  on  the 

28  Ibid.,  8. 

29  Ibid.,  12. 

3°  Ibid.,  13. 
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evolutionary  scale.  In  a very  interesting  way,  then,  Maclntryre  seems  to  be 
extending  my  own  earlier  argument  for  tentatively  understanding  our  pre- 
historic ancestors  to  understanding  intelligent  animals. 

In  my  recent  book,  I concluded  that  we  have  inherited,  from  the  co- 
evolution of  nature  and  culture,  a dependable  framework  of  mind  by  which 
to  credibly  recognize  the  intentions  of  others.31  I then  questioned  why  this 
cognitive  and  emotive  ability  would  let  us  down  when  we  try  to  relate  to  the 
material  signals  and  symbolic  messages  communicated  by  our  own  paleolithic 
ancestors  through  paintings,  carvings,  and  ritual  practices.  In  fact,  in  the  case 
of  our  Cro-Magnon  ancestors,  we  are  of  exactly  the  same  species,  with  the 
same  symbolic  minds  and  the  same  religious  propensities.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  some  of  us  feel  compelled  to  interpret  the  cave  paintings  of  the  Upper 
Paleolithic  as  embodied  expressions  of  the  religious  and  aesthetic  imagination 
of  our  direct,  but  distant,  ancestors. 

What  MacIntyre  seems  to  be  suggesting  is  some  form  of  pretheoretical, 
embodied,  practical  knowledge — a prelinguistic,  almost  instinctive  knowing 
of  how  to  interpret  and  read  one  another,  a know-how  that  arises  from  a 
history  of  complex  social  interactions  with  others,  in  which  our  responses  to 
them,  and  their  responses  to  us,  generate  a recognition  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  which  each  is  responding.32  In  the  relationship  of  human  being  to 
human  being,  this  is  fairly  uncontroversial.  What  MacIntyre  is  suggesting, 
however,  is  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  case  of  the  relation- 
ship between  human  beings  and  members  of  certain  other  animal  species.33 
This  gives  us  a way  to  characterize  the  kinds  of  interactive,  interpretive 
experience  without  which  we  would  not  be  able  to  ascribe  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  others,  whether  human  infants,  dogs,  or  dolphins.  Obviously  these 
interpretive  experiences  are  not  the  same  in  these  different  cases.  The 
interpretive  experiences  through  which  we  acquire  these  abilities  are  cer- 
tainly honed  by  evolution  and  are  in  a significant  measure  species-specific.34 

MacIntyre  has  also  argued  that  there  is  in  itself  no  obstacle  to  ascribing 
reasons  for  their  actions  to  certain  members  of  a nonhuman  intelligent 
species,  even  if  they  do  not  possess  the  linguistic  resources  for  articulating 
and  uttering  those  reasons.35  What  we  do  need  to  be  able  to  identify,  if  we 
are  to  ascribe  reasons  for  action  to  the  members  of  a different  species  (such 
as  dolphins),  is  a set  of  goods  that  the  members  of  that  species  aim  toward 

31  Van  Huyssteen,  Alone  in  the  World ? 

32  MacIntyre,  Dependent  Rational  Animals , 14. 

33  Ibid.,  15. 

34  Ibid.,  18. 

35  Ibid.,  12-13. 
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(“eating  fish  is  among  the  goods  of  dolphin  life”36),  a set  of  judgments  about 
which  actions  are  likely  to  be  effective  in  achieving  those  goods,  and  a set  of 
conditions  that  enable  us  to  connect  the  goal-directedness  and  the  judgments 
about  effectiveness.  MacIntyre  can,  therefore,  conclude:  so  it  is  with  humans 
and  so  it  is  also  with  dolphins.37  To  this  I would  add,  and  so  it  also  is  with  our 
prehistoric  human  ancestors,  who  are  much  closer  to  us  than  are  dolphins. 

MacIntyre  thus  wants  to  reveal  the  fatal  flaw  of  using,  for  instance,  the 
language  ability  to  create  a rigid  and  absolute  distinction  between  humans 
and  intelligent  animals.  Martin  Heidegger  did  this  by  seeing  all  nonhuman 
animals  in  a homogenous  way  as  qualitatively  other  than  humans  and  under- 
standing them  only  in  contrast  to  humans. 3*  This  attitude  allows  a single  sharp 
line  to  be  drawn  between  human  beings  and  members  of  all  nonhuman 
species,  and  that  line  is  the  line  between  those  who  possess  language  and 
those  who  do  not.  MacIntyre  may  be  right,  of  course,  but  it  is  important  to 
focus  also  on  the  important  differences  between  language-possessing  and 
non-language-possessing  animals. 

What  should  not  be  obscured  by  the  quest  for  human  uniqueness,  how- 
ever, is  the  significance  of  the  continuity  and  resemblances  between  some 
aspects  of  the  intelligent  activities  of  nonhuman  animals  and  the  language- 
informed  practical  rationality  of  human  beings.39  I believe  this  is  true  re- 
gardless of  the  actual  evolutionary  route  and  the  timing  of  the  evolution  of 
language.  It  is  exacdy  the  powerful  expressive  powers  of  animal  communi- 
cation through  recognition,  belief,  and  correction  of  belief,  and  by  intentions 
carried  out  in  communal  action,  that  seriously  put  into  question  any  single 
sharp  line  between  language  users  and  those  who  do  not  use  language.  In  fact, 
even  if  the  evolution  of  language  is  indeed  our  most  powerful  and  distinctive 
adaptation  as  a species,  it  is  still  true  that  human  language,  and  the  language 
ability,  ultimately  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  communicative  structures  of  the 
prelinguistic  history"  of  our  animal  past. 

The  important  point  that  MacIntyre  also  would  affirm  is  that  human 
distinctiveness,  and  the  specificity  of  our  species,  is  one  marked  not  merely  by 
language  but  by  the  imaginative  ability  to  put  language  to  all  kinds  of 
reflective  use.  This  remarkable  ability,  however,  while  it  does  distinguish  us, 
does  not  remove  from  us  what  we  share  w ith  other  animal  species.  MacIntyre 

36  Ibid.,  25. 

37  Ibid. 

38  Martin  Heidegger,  The  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Metaphysics:  World , Finitude,  Solitude 
(Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1995),  264;  see  also  MacIntyre,  Dependent  Rational 
Annuals , 45. 

3y  MacIntyre,  Dependent  Rational  Animals , 50. 
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puts  it  well:  Our  kinship  to  the  dolphin  and  the  chimpanzee  is  a kinship  not 
only  with  the  animality  of  the  body  but  also  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  life, 
such  as  the  skills  and  social  behaviors  of  our  sister  species  in  the  animal 
world.40  Like  dolphins  and  chimpanzees,  we  humans  also  need  social  rela- 
tionships to  flourish.  MacIntyre’s  original  question — whether  we  can  in  some 
sense  ascribe  to  members  of  other  intelligent  species  goal-directed  action — is 
now  answered  by  the  argument  that  we  are  right  to  ascribe  to  members  of  at 
least  some  of  those  species  intentions  and  reasons  for  action,  and  also  that  in 
our  own  beginnings  as  rational  agents  we  are  very  close  to  their  condition, 
and  that  as  such  our  identity  remains  an  animal  identity. 

Human  embodiment,  however,  as  was  already  briefly  mentioned,  has  yet 
another  serious  implication:  our  embodied  identity  as  human  beings  is  the 
only  way  to  come  to  grips  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  human  vulnerability 
and  disability.  This  central  feature  of  human  life,  with  one  important  excep- 
tion, is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  scientific  discussions  of  human  uniqueness.  In 
archeologist  Richard  Potts’s  work,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  human 
capacity  for  versatility  and  adaptability  to  a wide  range  of  environmental 
conditions  can  rightly  be  seen  as  the  “astonishing  hallmark  of  modern 
humanity.”41 

Against  this  background  Potts  argues  that  human  cultural  behavior  in- 
volves not  only  the  transmission  of  nongenetic  behavior  but  also  the  coding 
of  thoughts,  sensations,  things,  times,  and  places,  which  are  not  empirically 
available  or  visible.  What  we  have  here  is  an  argument  from  science  that  not 
only  the  material  culture  of  prehistoric  imagery,  as  depicted  in  the  spectac- 
ular cave  art  of  France  and  Spain,  but  in  fact  the  full  range  of  all  human 
imagination,  the  depths  of  human  depravity,  our  distinctive  moral  awareness, 
our  vulnerability  and  disability,  and  finally  even  our  religious  quest  for 
ultimate  meaning  must  all  relate  to  the  deeply  human  capacity  for  the 
symbolic  coding  of  the  “nonvisible.”  In  fact,  according  to  Potts,  even  our 
concepts  of  God  follow  from  the  ability  to  abstract  and  imaginatively  con- 
ceive of  personhood.42 

It  is  exacdy  the  facts  of  vulnerability  and  affliction,  the  related  fact  of 
dependence  on  others,  and  the  ambivalence  of  our  moral  natures  that  should 
also  be  taken  seriously  as  central  to  the  embodied  human  condition  and  that 
should  be  added  to  the  interdisciplinary  discussion  of  human  uniqueness  by 

40  Ibid.,  58. 

41  Richard  Potts,  Humanity's  Descent  (New  York:  Morrow,  1996);  Richard  Potts,  “Soci- 
ality and  the  Concept  of  Culture  in  Human  Origins,”  in  The  Origins  and  Nature  of  Sociality, 
ed.  Robert  W.  Sussman  and  Audrey  R.  Chapman  (New  York:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  2004). 

42  Potts,  “Sociality  and  the  Concept  of  Culture,”  265-66. 
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theology  and  philosophy.  Moreover,  I believe  that  this  more  holistic  under- 
standing of  human  embodiment  will  provide  an  all-important  theological  link 
to  less  abstract,  more  nuanced  notions  of  understanding  human  uniqueness  in 
theology.  An  important  discussion  of  some  of  these  themes,  this  time  from  a 
social  scientific  viewpoint,  is  found  in  Christian  Smith’s  recent  Moral , Believ- 
ing Animals : Human  Personhood  and  Culture* 3 In  this  work  Smith  has  con- 
centrated on  human  animality7  but  also  argues  that  human  beings  have  a 
peculiar  set  of  capacities  and  propensities  that  significantly  distinguish  them 
from  other  animals  on  this  planet. 

But  what  is  it  about  being  human  that  makes  this  crucial  difference?  Smith 
argues  that  despite  the  vast  differences  in  humanity  between  diverse  cultures 
and  across  history,  and  no  matter  how  differently  people  narrate  their  lives 
and  histories,  there  seems  to  emerge  an  underlying  structure  of  human 
personhood  that  helps  to  order  human  culture  and  history7,  as  well  as  our 
narration  of  it.  Drawing  on  various  interdisciplinary7  resources,  Smith  argues 
that  humans  are  animals  with  an  inescapable  moral  and  spiritual  dimension. 
This  is  a very7  specific  focus  on  moral  awareness  as  an  intrinsic  feature  of  the 
distinctively  human  mind,  and  in  arguing  that  we  humans  cannot  avoid  a 
fundamental  moral  orientation  to  life,  Smith  resonates  closely  with  the 
positions  of  MacIntyre  and  Farley.  Smith  also  argues  that  this  human  moral 
orientation  is  intellectually  embedded  in  broader  paradigms  of  thought, 
which  more  often  than  not  function  as  sacred  narratives.  In  this  sense,  then, 
humans  are  “moral,  believing  animals”  whose  lives,  actions,  and  institutions 
are  constituted,  motivated,  and  governed  by  narrative  traditions  and  moral 
orders  on  which  they  inescapably  depend. 

WTen  I refer  to  “human  nature”  or  “the  human  condition,”  I certainly  do 
not  want  to  imply  any  essentialist  claim  about  what  it  might  mean  for  us  to 
be  human  beings.  As  I have  stated  previously,  there  is  no  single  trait  or 
characteristic  that  adequately  captures  the  notion  of  human  uniqueness. 
However,  there  is  also  no  point  in  denting  that  we  human  beings  do  share  an 
identifiable  and  peculiar  set  of  capacities  and  propensities  that  clearly  distin- 
guishes us  front  other  animals  on  this  planet.  My  own  interdisciplinary 
approach,  then,  attempts  to  set  forth  a descriptive  anthropology  of  human 
personhood  that  might  help  us  to  understand  and  reveal  the  theological 
relevance  of  our  own  species  specificity. 

For  Smith,  as  a social  scientist,  the  most  acceptable  approach  to  theorizing 
human  culture  is  a nonnative  one  that  conceives  of  humans  as  moral, 

43  Christian  Smith,  Moral,  Believing  Animals:  Human  Personhood  and  Culture  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  2003). 
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believing  animals  and  that  regards  human  social  and  cultural  life  as  consisting 
of  moral  orders  that  constitute  and  direct  social  action.  If  Smith  is  right  about 
this,  then  exactly  this  point,  however  much  concealed  in  the  mists  of  prehis- 
tory, could  be  claimed  to  be  true  of  our  earliest  human  ancestors,  too.  In  fact, 
precisely  because  our  Cro-Magnon  ancestors,  in  a biological  and  anthropo- 
logical sense,  were  undeniably  us,  I would  argue  that  the  nature  and  behavior 
of  these  ancestors  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  also  presuppose  the  same 
moral  dimension  to  their  prehistoric  beliefs  and  actions. 

Human  culture  indeed  always  implies  moral  order,  and  human  persons  are 
inescapably  moral  agents.44  Human  actions  and  behaviors,  as  well  as  those  of 
our  remote  ancestors,  are,  therefore,  necessarily  constituted  and  propelled  by 
morals.  And  it  is  exactly  this  dimension  of  the  human  condition,  of  course, 
that  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  sciences  to  grasp  and  include  in  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  human  nature.  It  thus  becomes  clear  that 
neither  anthropological  nor  scientific  explanations,  as  such,  can  exhaust  the 
religious  dimensions  of  human  existence.  For  the  interdisciplinary  theolo- 
gian, in  fact,  they  point  toward  the  need  for  fuller  theological  explanations.45 

Therefore,  what  would  certainly  also  have  to  be  true  of  our  paleolithic 
ancestors  is  that  one  of  the  most  central  and  fundamental  motivations  for 
human  action  is  to  act  out  and  sustain  moral  order,  since  it  helps  constitute, 
directs,  and  imparts  significance  to  human  life  itself.  Humans  nearly  univer- 
sally live  in  social  worlds  that  are  thickly  webbed  with  moral  assumptions, 
beliefs,  commitments,  and  obligations.  The  relational  ties  that  bind  human 
lives  are  woven  of  moral  premises,  convictions,  and  obligations.  In  this  sense 
Smith  is  correct:  there  is  no  way  to  be  human  except  through  moral  order.46 
Human  animals  are,  therefore,  moral  animals  in  that  we  possess  a capacity 
and  propensity  unique  among  all  animals:  we  not  only  have  desires,  beliefs, 
and  feelings,  but  also  the  ability  to  have  these  emotions  transformed  by  our 
own  evaluations  of  them.47  Humans,  for  instance,  have  not  only  the  ability  to 
hate  but  also  the  ability  to  judge  that  our  hatreds  are  wrong  and  to  decide  that 
we  do  not  want  to  be  hateful  anymore. 

44  Ibid.,  7. 

45  F.  LeRon  Shults,  Reforming  Theological  Anthropology:  After  the  Philosophical  Turn  to 
Relationality  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2003),  91-92. 

46  Smith,  Moral,  Believing  Animals,  8.  Smith  defines  “moral”  as  follows:  an  orientation 
toward  understandings  about  what  is  right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  worthy  and  unwor- 
thy, just  and  unjust,  that  is  not  estahlished  by  our  own  actual  desires,  decisions,  or 
preferences,  but  instead  is  believed  to  exist  apart  from  them,  providing  standards  by  which 
our  desires,  decisions,  and  preferences  can  themselves  be  judged. 

47  Ibid.,  9. 
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As  far  as  human  personhood  is  concerned,  the  consciousness  and  self- 
consciousness  that  place  moral  belief  at  the  center  of  human  action  also  give 
rise  to  capacities  for  human  creativity  and  discrimination  that  help  to  con- 
stitute human  persons  as  active  subjects  with  agency.48  As  self-conscious 
animals,  we  are  able  to  “step  back”  from  and  develop  alternative  and  creative 
perspectives  on  moral  orders  and  institutions.49  We  are,  therefore,  able  to 
consider  critically,  to  evaluate,  and  to  judge.  As  moral  and  believing  animals, 
humans  are  also  necessarily  cirative  and  discriminating , capable  of  establishing 
sufficient  (but  not  absolute)  “distance”  in  consciousness  from  both  our  own 
selves  and  from  that  which  is  not  our  selves— a distance  that  enables  us  to 
make  conscious,  meaningful  choices  about  the  moral  order  or  orders  to 
which  we  will  commit  our  lives.50 

Smith  then  poses  the  question,  what  is  it  about  humans  as  moral  animals 
that  makes  them  unique  among  all  other  animals?  Christians,  of  course, 
would  answer  that  humans  are  uniquely  moral  animals  because  we  are  made 
“in  the  image”  of  a personal,  moral  God  who  created  us  uniquely  to  reflect, 
know,  and  obey  God.51  Others  will  say  that  humans  are  moral  animals 
because  of  the  relatively  large  brains  our  species  acquired  through  evolution- 
ary history — brains  that  are  therefore  neurologically  capable  of  depths  and 
complexities  of  evaluation  and  emotion  unavailable  to  smaller-brained  ani- 
mals. 

In  my  point  of  view,  both  of  these  interpretations  incorporate  important 
truths  and  should  connect  transversally  to  complement  one  another  on 
different  levels.  As  humans,  then,  we  are  morally  aware  beings  because 
humans  are  not  only  conscious  creatures  but  also  self-conscious  creatures.  In 
our  moral  awareness  as  embedded  in  self-consciousness  is  found  the  source  of 
our  uniqueness,  including  our  ability  to  understand  life  in  rational  and  moral 


4*  Ibid.,  28. 

49  Ibid.,  14-15.  Smith  has  argued  against  confusing  this  deeper  sense  of  morality  with 
something  like  “altruism”  and  against  reducing  morality  to  “altruism”  (as  a willingness  to 
sacrifice  one’s  own  interest  for  the  welfare  of  others).  Altruism,  among  humans,  at  least,  is 
a particular  attitudinal  and  behavioral  expression  of  a certain  kind  of  moral  commitment 
that  becomes  relevant  in  specific  situations  within  systems  of  moral  order.  Morality,  as 
argued  for  by  Smith,  is  much  bigger,  thicker,  and  more  complex  than  mere  altruism.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  moral  beliefs,  judgments,  and  actions  that  are  not  particularly  altruistic. 
One’s  actions  can  be  normatively  directed  in  many  ways  without  being  self-sacrificial.  To 
suppose,  then,  that  taking  morality  seriously  essentially  means  a closer  attention  to  altruism 
both  unrealistically  raises  the  bar  on,  and  drastically  narrows  the  range  of,  what  might 
count  as  moral. 

5°  Ibid.,  28. 

5'  Ibid.,  33. 
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terms.52  We  are  indeed  self-conscious  animals,  and  as  such  we  not  only  have 
experiences,  pleasures,  pains,  and  beliefs,  but  we  are  also  aware  that  we  have 
them.  Humans  are  unique  among  animals  because  we  are  uniquely  self- 
conscious  animals.  This  self-consciousness  gives  rise  to  reflective  distances 
between  the  self  and  its  cognitions,  emotions,  and  desires.  And  those  epis- 
temic  distances  provoke  the  quest  for  standards  above  and  beyond  the  self  s 
cognitions,  emotions,  and  desires  by  which  they  might  be  evaluated  as  to 
whether  they  are  worthy  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  believing.  Therefore, 
humans  are  moral  animals  not  primarily  because  morality  serves  some  in- 
strumental interest;  rather,  humans  are  moral  animals  because  we  experience, 
in  part  as  a result  of  our  self-consciousness,  a particular  relationship  to 
ourselves  and  the  world  that  evokes  a search  for  standards  beyond  ourselves 
by  which  we  may  evaluate  ourselves.53 

Against  this  background  one  should  ask:  what  is  religion,  and  what  do  we 
mean  when  we  say  people  are  religious?  Smith  correctly  argues  that  we 
should  not  be  thinking  about  religion  in  essentialist  terms,  as  if  we  were 
positivist  scientists  discovering  the  natural  laws  of  religion.54  Religions  could 
rather  be  seen  as  sets  of  beliefs,  symbols,  and  practices  about  the  reality  of 
superempirical  orders  that  make  claims  to  organizing  and  guiding  human 
life.55  In  this  sense,  then,  religion  is  not  always  about  belief  in  the  supernat- 
ural or  only  about  things  considered  sacred.  Smith  correctly  finds  the  concept 
of  the  supernatural  too  confining  for  interpreting  religion,  for  humans  treat 
as  sacred  many  things  in  life  that  are  arguably  not  very  religious.  Rather, 
religions  are  moral  orders  rooted  in  beliefs  about  superempirical  realities.56 

Smith  further  develops  his  model  of  the  moral,  believing  animals  by  also 
focusing  on  what  he  has  called  the  centrality  of  human  transcendent  con- 
sciousness. It  is  not  odd  to  think  that  moral,  believing  animals  would  develop 
beliefs,  symbols,  and  practices  about  the  reality  of  a superempirical  order  that 
makes  claims  to  organizing  and  guiding  human  life.  Humans,  therefore,  must 
look  beyond  themselves  for  sources  of  moral  order  that  are  understood  as  not 
established  by  their  own  desires,  decisions,  or  preferences  but  are  instead 
believed  to  exist  apart  from  them,  providing  standards  by  which  their  desires, 
decision,  and  preferences  can  be  judged.  Because  humans  are  believing 
animals,  our  faith  in  superempirical  orders  that  make  claims  to  organizing 

52  See  also  Anthony  O’Hear,  Beyond  Evolution:  Human  Nature  and  the  Limits  of  Evolu- 
tionary Explanation  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  2002),  49-83. 

53  Smith,  Moral,  Believing  Animals,  34. 

54  Ibid.,  96. 

33  Ibid.,  98. 

36  Ibid.,  105. 
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and  guiding  human  life  is  not  categorically  different  from  the  fundamental 
and  continual  acts  of  presupposing  and  believing  all  of  the  other  assumptions 
and  ideas  that  make  the  living  of  life  possible.57 

Smith’s  argument  that  the  centrality  of  moral  awareness  and  the  openness 
to  religious  fulfillment  ultimately  define  human  uniqueness  clearly  intersects 
with  MacIntyre’s  philosophical  arguments  for  human  uniqueness.  It  also 
converges  with  my  own  earlier  arguments  for  the  naturalness,  rationality,  and 
plausibility'  of  religious  belief,  as  supported  by  evolutionary  epistemology  and 
paleoanthropology.  Moreover,  in  this  sense,  one  can  indeed  argue  that  for 
humans  to  be  religious  is  epistemologically  in  concord  with  living  an  ordinary’ 
human  life.  In  this  sense  it  would  be  “normal,  natural  and  rational”  to  be 
religious,  and  although  it  will  never  succeed  as  an  argument  for  the  existence 
of  God,  in  this  view  the  human  condition  and  the  character  of  religion  quite 
naturally  fit,  cohere,  complement,  and  reinforce  each  other.58 

Conclusion 

What  I have  set  out  to  do  is  to  see  if  there  is  a way  that  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  tradition  of  the  imago  Dei  can  be  recovered  and  revisioned  through 
an  interdisciplinary'  dialogue  with  current  scientific  (specifically',  paleoanthro- 
pological)  views  on  human  uniqueness.  For  the  Christian  theologian  this,  at 
the  same  time,  is  the  question  of  how  to  effectively  and  creatively  conceive  of 
the  power  of  canonical  texts  to  author  human  identity  and  for  the  contem- 
porary' theologian  to  imaginatively  but  responsibly  define  human  uniqueness. 

WTiat  we  have  certainly'  learned  from  this  interdisciplinary'  topic  is  that  we 
should  not  underestimate  the  transversal  capacity'  of  a tradition  to  absorb 
novelty  and  author  new  forms  of  understanding  in  crossdisciplinary  conver- 
sation. What  we  have  also  learned  from  the  transversal  nature  of  postfoun- 
dationalist  reasoning  is  that  there  is  no  longer  a possibility  of  seeing  theo- 
logical reflection  as  an  activity'  where  we  still  can  follow  universal  rules  for 
understanding.  Not  only  is  there  no  w ay  of  returning  to  modernity's  notion 
of  universal  rationality7,  but  for  an  interdisciplinary'  theology  there  also  is  no 
possible  return  to  a premodern  notion  of  tradition  as  a repository  of  privi- 
leged data  and  specially  protected,  exclusive  criteria. 

My  argument  for  interdisciplinarity  has  been  precisely'  about  the  fact  that 
Christian  theology,  as  quintessential^  public  theology7,  should  be  answerable 
to  canons  of  inquiry7  defensible  within  and  across  the  various  domains  of  our 
common  discourse.  And  in  this  open,  interdisciplinary  dialogue  we  have 

57  Ibid.,  1 18-19. 

s*  Ibid.,  153. 
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learned  that  criteria  for  human  uniqueness,  whether  in  theology  or  the 
sciences,  can  never  be  the  sole  possession  of  one  discipline  or  exclusively 
shaped  by  a single  disciplinary  perspective.  Because  of  the  transversal  ratio- 
nality of  interdisciplinary  discourse,  not  only  shared  interests  and  common 
concerns  but  also  criteria  from  other  reasoning  strategies  can  indeed  be 
appropriated,  precisely  to  enrich  and  enhance  our  understanding  of  that 
which  has  been  identified  as  an  interdisciplinary  problem.  And  as  far  as  the 
interdisciplinary  problem  of  human  uniqueness  is  concerned,  this  has  cer- 
tainly proved  to  be  one  way  in  which  a multidisciplinary  approach  can  lead  to 
interdisciplinary  results  when  we  discover  that  criteria  not  only  overlap  but 
can  ultimately  be  shared  in  reasoning  strategies  as  diverse  as  theology  and 
science.  Clearly,  if  no  criteria  are  acceptable  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a 
discipline,  then  giving  reasons  for  arguments  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that 
discipline  would  become  impossible.  If,  however,  there  are  interdisciplinary 
criteria,  even  if  just  limited  to  that  brief  but  shared  transversal  overlap 
between  disciplines,  then  a carefully  demarcated  interdisciplinary  dialogue 
indeed  becomes  possible.  And  in  this  interdisciplinary  dialogue,  then,  our 
accountability  for  giving  reasons,  providing  warrants  for  our  views,  becomes 
a crossdisciplinary  obligation. 

Moreover,  the  history  of  ideas  of  Christian  theological  reflection  clearly 
shows  that  theological  traditions  have  always  been  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
culture(s)  in  which  they  are  embedded.  Because  the  sciences  today  so  much 
determine  our  cultural  views  of  human  origins  and  human  nature,  this 
specific  case  study  on  human  uniqueness  has  developed  by  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  transversal  intersections  between  theology  and  paleoanthro- 
pology. Now  we  have  to  ask  what  kinds  of  dialogue  resulted  and  what  kinds 
of  challenges  were  revealed  as  we  uncovered  some  shared  concerns  and  some 
overlapping  interests  between  these  very  diverse  reasoning  strategies.  We 
now  know  that  the  important  notion  of  the  imago  Dei  does  represent  some- 
thing that  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  tradition,  but  we  also  know  that 
as  a complex  set  of  theological  minitheories,  the  imago  Dei  tradition  never 
had  an  unchanging  identity.  However,  I do  believe  that  much  of  the  distinc- 
tiveness of  this  canon,  as  embedded  in  the  rich  and  shifting  galaxy  of  meaning 
of  this  historical  doctrine,  ultimately  is  protected  by  its  own  gravitational 
pull,  that  is,  by  the  historical  core  of  its  original  textual  and  theological 
identity.  But  we  also  know  now  that  the  core  of  the  notion  of  human 
uniqueness  in  theology  can  turn  out  to  be  fluid  and  changing,  so  what  would 
be  the  limits  and  boundaries  that  this  galaxy  of  meaning  would  allow?  Finally, 
and  maybe  most  importantly,  in  our  pursuit  of  the  intelligibility  and  integrity 
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of  the  doctrine  of  the  imago  Dei,  is  theology"  helped  or  hindered  by  ever- 
increasing  interdisciplinary  voices  front  the  sciences? 

What  can  Christian  theology7  learn  from  these  interdisciplinary  insights, 
gained  from  the  sciences,  on  the  evolution  of  human  uniqueness,  and  what 
happens  if  we  connect  transversally7  these  conclusions  about  theological 
notions  of  human  uniqueness  with  some  of  the  results  gleaned  from  the 
sciences  on  human  uniqueness? 

At  the  very7  least,  a serious  interdisciplinary7  conversation  with  the  sciences 
should  inspire  the  theologian  to  revisit  the  way  in  which  our  construction  of 
notions  of  the  imago  Dei  is  always  deeply  embedded  in  culture.  Theologians 
are  therefore  challenged  to  move  beyond  the  disciplinary7  domain  of  theo- 
logical reflection  and  also  challenged,  as  we  connect  transversally  with  the 
science  of  paleoanthropology,  to  rethink  what  human  uniqueness  might 
mean  for  the  human  person,  a being  that  has  emerged  biologically  as  a center 
of  embodied  self-awareness,  consciousness,  personal  identity,  and  moral 
responsibility.  Personhood,  when  richly7  reconceived  in  terms  of  imagination, 
symbolic  propensities,  and  cognitive  fluidity,  may  enable  theology  also  to 
revise  its  notion  of  the  imago  Dei  as  a concept  that  acknowledges  our  close  ties 
to  our  sister  species  in  the  animal  world  while  at  the  same  time  challenging 
us  to  rethink  our  own  species  specificity  and,  in  that  sense,  our  difference 
from  other  species.  It  might  also  cause  us  to  revise  what  our  symbolic  and 
cognitively  fluid  minds  might  tell  us  about  the  emergence  of  the  typically 
human  propensity  for  religious  awareness  and  experience.  The  emergence  of 
this  kind  of  mental  complexity  resonates  with  and  deeply  enriches  theology’s 
strongest  convictions  about  human  uniqueness  and  opens  up  arguments  for 
the  plausibility  of  a theological  redescription  of  a phenomenon  such  as  the 
emergence  of  the  human  mind.  After  all,  our  ability  to  respond  religiously  to 
ultimate  questions  in  worship  and  prayer  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  symbolic, 
imaginative  nature  of  our  species. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I see  as  probably  the  most  important  interdisci- 
plinary7 result  of  the  multidisciplinary7  conversation  between  theology  and 
paleoanthropology:  if  scientific  contributions  to  understanding  the  issue  of 
human  uniqueness  are  taken  seriously,  then  the  theological  notion  of  the 
imago  Dei  is  powerfully  revised  as  emerging  from  nature  itself.  For  the  theo- 
logian this  interdisciplinary  move  implies  that  God  used  natural  history  for 
religion  and  for  religious  belief  to  emerge  as  a natural  phenomenon.  More- 
over, this  interdisciplinary7  move  is  validated  by  the  significant  discovery  that 
the  focus  by  some  contemporary7  theologians  on  the  radical  embodied  nature 
of  our  human  condition  stunningly  intersects  with  transversally  converging 
arguments  about  embodied  human  uniqueness  from  evolutionary7  epistemol- 
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ogy,  paleoanthropology,  and  the  neurosciences.  In  all  of  these  very  diverse 
disciplines,  embodied  human  existence  has  emerged  as  being  of  crucial 
importance  to  defining  human  uniqueness  in  the  sciences  as  well  as  for  the 
imago  Dei  in  theology.  To  think  of  the  “image  of  God”  as  having  emerged 
from  nature  by  natural  evolutionary  processes  emphasizes  our  vital  connec- 
tion with  nature  precisely  by  focusing  on  our  species  specificity. 

Therefore,  I would  conclude  that  interdisciplinary  reasoning  has  here 
negotiated  a shared,  transversal  space  where  theologians  and  scientists  can 
explore  a wide  reflective  equilibrium  of  agreement  about  what  embodied 
existence  means  and  why  it  may  have  different  but  equally  important  conse- 
quences for  different  disciplines.  In  sharing  this  transversal  moment,  the 
theologian  may  be  immeasurably  enriched  by  taking  on  board  the  scientific 
implications  of  human  embodiment  for  imagination,  for  creativity,  and  for 
our  propensities  for  symbolic  awareness  and  religious  fulfillment.  The  sci- 
entist may  be  enriched  by  learning  how  these  powerful  symbolic  and  religious 
propensities  cannot  be  discussed  generically  for  all  religions,  but  come  alive 
only  in  the  living  faith  of  specific  religious  systems  where  they  are  augmented 
in  ways  that  scientific  methodology  cannot  anticipate.  On  this  view  the 
nuanced,  sympathetic  scientist  would  want  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  more 
to  embodied  human  uniqueness  than  paleoanthropology  or  neuroscience 
could  explain.  Theologians  should  have  learned,  however,  that  overly  ab- 
stract, disembodied  notions  of  human  uniqueness  not  only  betray  the  heart  of 
their  own  canonical,  textual  traditions  but  also  dangerously  isolate  theolog- 
ical discourse  by  destroying  the  possibility  of  interdisciplinary  dialogue. 

In  addition  to  the  possibilities  and  problems  of  interdisciplinary  conver- 
sation, however,  there  are  also  natural  limitations  to  this  kind  of  dialogue 
between  disciplines.  After  sharing  the  rich  resources  of  the  transversal  mo- 
ment, interdisciplinarity  points  us  back  again  to  the  broader  boundaries  of 
our  own  disciplines.  A postfoundationalist  approach  thus  opens  up  space  for 
interdisciplinary  dialogue  but  it  also  reveals  the  limitations  of  the  transversal 
moment,  after  which  disciplinary  lines  of  argument  necessarily  diverge  again 
and  move  back  to  mtradisciplinary  contexts,  carrying  with  them  the  rich 
interdisciplinary  results  of  the  multidisciplinary  conversation.  It  is  within  the 
particularity  of  these  specific  contexts  that  theologians  will  bring  back  inter- 
disciplinary results  to  affect  reimaging  of  human  uniqueness  within  specific 
theological  traditions.  In  the  interdisciplinary  conversation  between  theology 
and  the  sciences,  as  has  become  clear,  the  boundaries  between  our  disciplines 
and  reasoning  strategies  are  indeed  porous,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  deep 
theological  convictions  can  be  easily  or  uncritically  transferred  to  philosophy, 
or  to  science,  to  function  there  as  data  in  foreign  systems.  In  the  same 
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manner,  transversal  reasoning  does  not  mean  that  scientific  data,  paradigms, 
or  worldviews  can  be  uncritically  transported  across  disciplinary  boundaries 
into  theology  to  there  set  the  agenda,  as  it  were,  for  theological  reasoning. 
Transversal  reasoning  means  that  we  also  have  to  be  alert  to  degrees  of 
transversalitv  and  that  different  theological  approaches  could  have  different 
degrees  of  success  in  interdisciplinary  dialogue.  Most  importantly,  though, 
theology  and  the  sciences  can  share  concerns,  can  indeed  converge  in  their 
methodological  approaches  on  specifically  identified  problems  such  as  the 
problem  of  human  uniqueness.  But  precisely  by  also  recognizing  the  limita- 
tions of  interdisciplinarity’,  the  disciplinary  integrity  of  theology,  and  of  the 
sciences,  will  be  honored. 

In  this  specific  case  study  on  human  uniqueness,  this  mutual,  critical  task 
always  presupposed,  however,  the  richness  of  the  interdisciplinary’  moment  in 
which  theology,’  and  paleoanthropology’  can  indeed  find  intriguing  and  mu- 
tually enriching  transversal  connections  on  human  uniqueness.  I have  argued 
that  the  most  responsible  Christian  theological  way  to  look  at  human  unique- 
ness is,  first  of  all,  to  move  away7  from  esoteric  and  abstract  notions  of  human 
uniqueness,  and  second,  to  return  to  embodied  notions  of  humanness  where 
our  own  sexuality’  and  moral  awareness  are  tied  directly’  to  our  embodied 
self-transcendence  as  believers  who  are  in  a relationship  with  God.  I believe 
that  from  a paleoanthropological  point  of  view,  human  uniqueness  emerges 
as  a highly  contextualized  and  embodied  notion  and  is  directly  tied  to  the 
embodied,  symbolizing  minds  of  our  distant  prehistoric  ancestors,  as  embod- 
ied in  the  spectacular  cave  paintings  of  the  Upper  Paleolithic.  This  opened  up 
the  possibility  not  only’  for  converging  arguments  from  both  evolutionary’ 
epistemology  and  paleoanthropology  for  the  presence  of  religious  awareness 
in  our  earliest  Cro-Magnon  ancestors  but  also  for  the  plausibility  of  the 
larger  argument:  since  the  very"  beginning  of  the  emergence  of  Ho?no  sapiens, 
those  characteristics  that  have  evolved  to  make  humans  uniquely  different 
from  even  their  closest  sister  species — characteristics  such  as  consciousness, 
imagination,  language,  symbolic  minds,  and  symbolic  behavior — have  always 
included  religious  awareness  and  religious  behavior.  Rethinking  theologically 
the  imago  Dei  as  emerging  from  nature  opens  up  theology7  to  the  interdisci- 
plinary7 impact  of  the  fact  that  the  embodied  human  mind  developed  the 
potential  to  undertake  science  and  technology’,  to  create  art,  and  to  discover 
the  need  and  ability  for  religious  belief.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  not  only’ 
earlv  human  behavior,  but  human  nature  itself,  cannot  be  fully  understood  if 
we  do  not  take  into  account  this  fundamental  religious  dimension. 

The  most  challenging  aspect  of  an  interdisciplinary’  dialogue  between 
theology’  and  paleoanthropology’,  however,  may  be  for  theology7  to  lift  up  the 
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specific  limitations  of  this  conversation.  This  implies  a quite  specific  appeal 
from  theology  to  the  sciences,  an  appeal  for  a sensitivity  to  that  which  is 
particular  to  the  broader,  nonempirical  or  philosophical  dimensions  of  theo- 
logical discourse.  This  kind  of  disciplinary  integrity  means  that  Christian 
theology  has  an  obligation  to  explore  other  issues  that  are  crucial  to  under- 
standing human  uniqueness — issues  that  may  not  be  empirically  accessible.  In 
this  kind  of  interdisciplinary  conversation,  as  became  increasingly  clear, 
theology  can  actually  help  to  significantly  broaden  the  scope  of  what  is  meant 
by  “human  uniqueness.”  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Homo  sapiens  is 
not  solely  a remarkable  embodied  brain,  a stunning  mental  cognitive  fluidity 
expressed  in  imagination,  creativity,  linguistic  abilities,  and  symbolic  propen- 
sities. But  even  more,  as  real-life,  embodied  persons  of  flesh  and  blood,  Homo 
sapiens — we  humans — are  also  affected  by  hostility,  arrogance,  vulnerability, 
dependence,  ruthlessness,  and  cunning,  and  therefore  are  inescapably  caught 
between  what  we  have  come  to  call  “good  and  evil.”  This  experience  of  good 
and  evil — and  theological  distinctions  among  evil,  moral  failure,  sin,  tragedy, 
and  redemption — lie  beyond  the  empirical  scope  of  the  fossil  record  and, 
therefore,  beyond  the  scope  of  science.  But  as  we  have  seen,  it  certainly  is 
science  that  helps  us  better  understand  our  evolutionarily  developed  bodies 
that  are  the  bearers  of  human  uniqueness,  and  it  is  precisely  this  embodied 
existence  that  confronts  us  with  the  realities  of  vulnerability,  tragedy,  and 
affliction.  For  the  scientist  drawn  to  the  more  comprehensive,  complemen- 
tary picture  of  the  dimension  of  meaning  in  which  Homo  sapiens  has  existed 
since  its  very  beginning,  theology  offers  a promising  key  to  understanding 
these  profoundly  tragic  dimensions  of  human  existence  but  also  to  under- 
standing why  religious  belief  has  provided  our  distant  ancestors,  and  us,  with 
dimensions  of  hope,  redemption,  and  grace. 


The  Preacher’s  Body 

by  Jana  L.  Childers 
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editor  of  Birthing  the  Sermon:  Women 
Preachers  on  the  Creative  Process  and 
Purpose  of  Preaching.  She  delivered  this 
lecture  as  one  of  the  biennial  Donald  Ma- 
cleod  Preaching  Lectures  on  October  3, 
2006,  in  the  Mackay  Campus  Center. 


When  people  come  to  a lecture,  55  percent  of  the  message  they  receive 
comes  from  the  speaker’s  body  and  face.  They  receive  38  percent  of 
the  message  from  the  tone  of  voice,  and  they  receive  a mere  7 percent  of  the 
message  from  the  words.  These  are  the  astonishing  findings  of  a 1985  study 
of  face-to-face  communication  conducted  by  Albert  Mehrabian  of  Stanford 
University. 

For  years  I have  heard  Bill  Beeners  and  Chuck  Bartow,  both  professors  of 
speech  communication  here,  mystify  and  astound  students  with  these  num- 
bers. Because  I very  much  enjoy  mystifying  and  astounding  students  myself, 
as  soon  as  I began  teaching  I began  to  cite  them,  too.  (I  should  hasten  to  say 
that  I had  read  Mehrabian’s  Silent  Messages  and  was  familiar  with  at  least  some 
of  the  literature  about  nonverbal  communication.)  However,  I did  not  un- 
derstand how  it  could  possibly  be  true  that  the  body  conveys  55  percent  of  all 
the  messages  presented  in  face-to-face  communication.  And  when  students 
asked  me  to  interpret  the  numbers,  all  I could  do  was  assure  them  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  tones  that  it  was  a reputable  study,  its  results  widely  affirmed 
by  the  experts  in  the  field.  They  were,  as  you  might  imagine,  unimpressed. 

So,  as  I often  did  in  those  golden  days  in  which  I learned  more  from 
teaching  in  classroom  situations  with  Bartow  than  I ever  did  in  any  doctoral 
seminar,  I asked  him.  The  formula,  he  explained,  does  not  tell  you  which 
aspect  of  communication  is  most  valued.  And  that’s  right.  Mehrabian  tells  us 
nothing  about  how  the  various  elements  of  communication  are  prioritized  by 
our  culture,  or  valued,  or  even,  perhaps,  noticed.  No  wonder  the  numbers 
leave  us  gobsmacked  and  bumfoozled.  What  could  be  more  surprising  than 
a distinguished  researcher’s  claim  that  the  body  is  the  largest  contributor  to 
face-to-face  communication?  Especially  those  of  us  who  are  used  to  our 
battleship-prow  pulpits  and  our  Genevan  gowns  (with  their  football  player 
shoulders  and  their  long  “neutralizing”  black  folds).  How  could  we  not  be 
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amazed  to  hear  that  the  body  is  so  significant,  so  strategically  important,  so 
intelligible  and,  perhaps,  intelligent? 

If  you  want  to  astonish  homiletics  students,  therefore,  I recommend  going 
that  extra  step.  Do  not  stop  with  Mehrabian’s  discovery  that  much  of  what 
the  receiver  receives  in  face-to-face  communication  depends  on  the  body.  Go 
right  on  to  the  claim  by  Leland  Roloff  (professor  emeritus  of  performance 
studies  at  Northwestern  University’s  School  of  Communication)  that  much 
of  what  the  sender  sends  depends  on  the  body.  Go  right  on  to  the  thought 
that  the  body  is  intelligent — that  much  of  the  perceiving,  conceiving,  and 
composing  that  make  the  message  depends  on  the  body.  Think  about  the 
observation  that  “expression  deepens  impression,”  that  preachers  do  not 
really  know  a text  until  they  have  used  their  body  to  explore  it.  Let  your  basic 
introductory  classroom  full  of  new  preachers  know  that  some  of  us  think  that 
the  body  contributes  a massive  amount  of  data  to  the  creation  of  a sermon, 
and  see  what  their  faces  say  back  to  you. 

According  to  Roloff  s studies,  the  body  thinks,  and  the  body  knows.  The 
body  has  its  own  ways  of  cooperating  with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  My 
point  is  that  preaching  in  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit  requires  a body.  I believe 
that  we  may,  in  some  sense,  be  living  in  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
might  actually  be  more  of  a fit — more  of  a good  thing — for  preachers  in  the 
Reformed  tradition  than  at  first  seems  to  be  the  case.  In  a previous  lecture,  I 
suggested  that  the  unconscious  is  a realm  where  the  Holy  Spirit  especially 
likes  to  traffic  and  that  knowing  something  about  how  other  artists  work  with 
this  realm  could  be  useful  to  preachers  in  their  own  attempts  to  cooperate 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  I would  like  to  emphasize  now  that  I believe  the  body 
has  a unique  and  surprisingly  important  role  to  play  in  the  preacher’s  creative 
process  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  a unique  and  important  way  of  working 
with  preachers  through,  of  all  things,  their  bodies. 

I am  talking  about  what  homileticians  call  “the  preacher’s  use  of  self.”  It  is 
a field  not  fully  explored.  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
topic  is  found  in  Robert  C.  Dykstra’s  book  Discovering  a Sermon.  He  makes 
a case  for,  and  offers  a striking  description  of,  the  preacher  “playing  with  the 
stranger  within.  . . . Of  [coming  to]  expect  the  unexpected  of  themselves.”1 
Dykstra  and  one  or  two  contemporary  theorists,  such  as  Richard  Thulin, 
have  focused  helpfully  on  the  use  of  the  preacher’s  inner  resources.  But  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  that  the  preacher’s  use  of  self  is  a popular  topic  in  the 
Academy  of  Homiletics’  annual  papers. 


Robert  C.  Dykstra,  Discovering  a Sermon  (St.  Louis:  Chalice,  2001),  78. 
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Besides  the  obvious  reason  for  general  homiletical  reluctance  to  pursue 
such  lines  of  inquiry,  there  is  at  least  one  major  theological  conundrum 
involved.  Even  those  of  us  who  are  most  enthusiastic  about  incarnational 
preaching  would  have  to  admit  that  preaching’s  power  derives  from  the 
preacher’s  self  as  well  as  not  from  the  preacher’s  self.  The  difficulty  is  putting 
those  tw  o truths  into  one  sentence. 

One  side  of  the  paradox  was  articulated  in  the  last  Macleod  lectures  by 
Richard  Lischer.  I cannot  imagine  anyone  putting  it  more  clearly  or  persua- 
sively than  Dr.  Lischer  did.  “The  preacher  makes  adjustments,”  he  said,  “in 
matters  of  diction,  figures  of  speech  and  manner  of  speech,  not  on  the  basis 
of  his  or  her  personality  or  mood,  but  in  deference  to  the  nature  of  the  text 
and  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  Even  the  most  introverted  cleric  will 
become,  must  become,  a trumpet  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  kerygma  does  not 
emerge  from  anything  deep  in  ourselves.”2  So  true.  So  satisfyingly  expressed. 
I would  rather  do  just  about  anything  than  disagree  with  Rick  Lischer. 

But  I am  bound  to  say  that  that  is  only  half  the  story.  The  other  half  is  that 
the  kerygma  that  does  not  emerge  from  deep  within  ourselves  is  dead  and 
useless.  We  preachers  can  give  back  our  ordination  papers  and  go  do  some- 
thing else.  Notice  that  I did  not  say  that  the  kerygma  in  some  setise  would  be 
dead.  I said  it  would  be  dead.  I suppose  I could  say  “in  some  sense.”  There 
no  doubt  is  some  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  the  gospel  could  go  forw  ard 
without  human  voices  and  bodies.  But  it  is  such  a remote  and  frankly 
ridiculous  possibility  that  I am  going  to  forego  my  favorite  fig  leaf.  For  the 
sake  of  the  point  and  perhaps  to  be  a little  provocative  here  I am  just  going 
to  say  neither  statement  is  true.  It  is  not  true,  as  Lischer  said,  that  the 
kerygma  does  not  emerge  from  deep  within  ourselves  and  it  is  not  true  that 
it  does  emerge  from  deep  w ithin  ourselves. 

If  I had  to  try  to  put  this  positively  and  somewhat  more  carefully,  I would 
say  something  like,  “For  the  gospel  to  have  life  in  any  particular  time  and 
place,  the  kerygma  must  emerge  from  deep  within  the  preacher.”  That’s 
about  the  best  I can  do  in  forcing  myself  to  be  positive  and  conservative. 
What  I really  want  to  say,  and  what  I hope  to  show'  in  the  following 
discussion  about  the  body,  is  that  without  bodies , preaching  is  not  worth  talking 
about. 

More  than  this,  without  the  Holy  Spirit  working  through  the  bodies  of 
faithful  preachers,  there  would  be  no  Princeton  Seminary',  or  Miller  Chapel, 
or  Macleod  lectures.  On  this,  Lischer  and  I agree  completely.  It  is  the  same 
truth  that  Martin  Luther  expressed  480  years  ago:  “Unless  spiritual  knowl- 

2 Richard  Lischer,  End  of  Words  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2005),  77. 
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edge  and  the  Spirit  Himself  speak  through  the  preachers  . . . the  final  result 
will  be  that  everyone  preaches  his  own  whims  and  instead  of  the  Gospel  and 
its  exposition  we  shall  again  have  sermons  on  blue  ducks.”3 

I want  to  first  discuss  “the  preacher’s  use  of  self’  and  how  that  relates  to  the 
word  “body.”  Then  I will  review  general  observations  about  the  body’s  role 
in  spirituality  and  preaching.  And  finally  I will  discuss  three  different  ap- 
proaches to  understanding  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  suggest  some 
“body”  implications  of  each. 

Definitions  of  “Body” 

What  we  mean  when  we  say  “body”  depends  very  much  on  who  we  are  and 
to  whom  we  are  talking.  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  in  speaking  to  generations 
of  teachers,  said,  “I  lay  it  down  as  an  educational  axiom  that  in  teaching  you 
will  come  to  grief  as  soon  as  you  forget  that  your  pupils  have  bodies.”4 
Martha  Graham  often  told  her  dance  company,  “The  body  is  a sacred 
garment.”  And  Gloria  Steinem  recently  declared  to  Oprah,  “Each  individual 
woman’s  body  demands  to  be  accepted  on  its  own  terms.”5  When  twenty- 
first  century  homileticians  say  the  word,  one  might  hear  overtones  of  James 
Nelson,  echoes  of  philosopher  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  or  undercurrents  of 
Mary  Daly.  When  preachers — the  ones  who  are  interested  in  talking  about 
the  use  of  self  in  preaching — say  it,  one  might  catch  a whiff  of  Constantine 
Stanislavski,  or  Julia  Cameron,  or  Pamela  Moeller.  The  term  is  put  to  many 
uses.  My  purpose  here  is  not  to  define  it  too  precisely  but  to  narrow  the  range 
of  meanings  to  the  part  of  the  spectrum  I think  is  most  helpful  for  preachers. 

For  our  purposes  then,  the  word  “body”  might  be  said  to  mean  “personal 
being”  or  “the  space  of  consciousness.”  That  is,  it  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  the 
physical  space,  spiritual  apparatus,  and  biochemistry  that  house  and  host  one 
human  being’s  consciousness  or  one’s  personal  being.  So  Alla  Bozarth- 
Campbell  describes  the  way  that  the  interpretive  artist  (or  “reader”)  processes 
the  literature  (what  she  calls  “the  poem”  and  what  we  call  the  sermon)  with 
the  body,  saying,  “the  reader  takes  the  reality  of  the  poem  into  her  or  his  own 
body,  where  it  is  dispersed  and  assimilated.  Image  and  word  become  appre- 


3 Freidrich  Heiler,  ed.,  Deutsche  Messe,  oder,  Feier  des  Herrenmahls:  nach  altkirchli- 
cher  Ordnung  (Miinchen:  J.&S.  Federmann,  1948). 

4 Alfred  North  Whitehead,  The  Aims  of  Education  and  Other  Essays  (New  York:  Macmil- 
lan, 1929),  91. 

5 Gloria  Steinem,  0 Magazine,  May  2004. 
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hended  as  one;  revelation  and  resonance  occur  simultaneously  as  poetic 
integration  fills  the  space  of  consciousness — the  human  body.”6 

Bozarth-Campbell,  an  oral  interpretation  theorist,  is  also  one  of  the 
“Bloody  Seven”  ordained  to  the  Episcopal  priesthood  in  the  1970s.  She  is 
building  on  an  understanding  of  the  word  shaped  not  just  by  the  field  of  oral 
interpretation  but  by  feminists  and  first-wave  feminist  theologians.  In  these 
arenas,  the  word  “body”  was  understood  similarly — as  the  venue  where 
aspects  of  experience  are  integrated.  In  other  words,  feminists  and  artists  who 
were  interested  in  overcoming  the  tiresomely  famous  body/soul  or  feeling/ 
thought  philosophical  schism  provided  this  kind  of  language  as  a corrective. 
Roloff  calls  this  integrative  function  of  the  body,  “somatic  thinking.”  “So- 
matic thinking,”  he  says,  “transmutes  intelligent,  critical  responses  . . . into 
intuitive  and  ‘knowing’  responses  of  all  the  body:  the  voice,  the  musculature, 
the  senses.”7  So  first  of  all,  the  body  is  a venue  of  integration. 

Many  feminists  and  artists  also  understand  the  body  to  be  an  instrument  of 
knowing.  Beverly  Wildung  Harrison,  for  example,  says  of  the  body’s  role  in 
spiritual  development,  “Ultimately  all  our  knowledge,  including  our  moral 
knowledge,  is  body-mediated  knowledge.  All  knowledge  is  rooted  in  our 
sensuality.  ...  If  we  are  not  perceptive  in  discerning  our  feelings,  or  if  we  do 
not  know  what  we  feel,  we  cannot  be  effective  moral  agents.  . . . Failure  to 
live  deeply  in  ‘our  bodies,  ourselves’  destroys  the  possibility'  of  moral  rela- 
tions between  us.”8 

Finally,  feminists  and  artists  view  the  body  as  the  locus  of  the  “voice” — of 
the  artist’s,  or  woman’s,  or  woman  artist’s  identity'.  For  feminists,  the  prob- 
lem of  uncovering  this  aspect  of  the  body’s  experience — the  voice— is  espe- 
cially interesting.  Nancy  Mairs  describes  her  struggles  with  “writing  the 
body,”  that  is,  with  expressing  her  unique  experience  as  an  embodied  woman 
in  the  world  in  language.  If  language  (in  all  its  “phallogocentricity”)  represses 
“the  feminine,”  and  writing  requires  language,  what,  she  asks,  is  a feminist 
writer  to  do?  How  is  a woman’s  “speaking  the  body”  different  from  a man’s? 
She  describes  her  struggle  with  striking  honesty. 

WTiile  I was  stumbling  around  in  my  head  like  this,  straining  to  catch 

faint  echoes  of  “difference”  yet  privately  convinced  that  I’d  be  too 

6 Alla  Bozarth-Campbell,  The  Word's  Body:  An  lncamational  Aesthetic  of  Inteipretation 
(Tuscaloosa:  University  of  Alabama  Press,  1979),  15. 

7 Leland  H.  Roloff,  The  Perception  and  Evocation  of  Literature  (Glen  View:  Scott  Fores- 
man,  1973),  3. 

8 Beverly  Wildung  Harrison,  “The  Power  of  Anger  in  the  Work  of  Love:  Christian 
Ethics  for  Women  and  Other  Strangers,”  in  Making  the  Connections:  Essays  in  Feminist  Social 
Ethics,  ed.  Carol  S.  Robb  (Boston:  Beacon,  1985),  13. 
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stupid  to  recognize  it  even  if  it  blatted  like  a tuba  straight  into  my  ear,  I 
kept  myself  busy  at  whatever  writing  tasks  came  my  way.  More  and 
more  often,  what  I wrote  had  bodies  in  it — my  own  body,  sometimes 
crippled  and  sometimes  not  (the  way  it  continues  to  occupy  my  dreams), 
and  the  bodies  of  others,  Virginia  Woolf  and  Alice  Walker  and  Chinese 
women  with  bound  feet — and  after  a while  it  came  to  me  that  I was 
writing  about  bodies  because  a body  was  writing:  me.  Incorporation  is  an 
act.  The  body  writing:  writing  the  body.  I couldn’t  think  such  a thing,  I 
could  only  do  it.  After  that  I stopped  worrying  about  whether  the 
feminine  can  or  cannot  be  written  ...  I just  keep  inscribing  the  fathers’ 
words  with  my  woman’s  fingers  and  hope  that  the  feminine  will  bleed 
through.9 

Incorporation  is  an  act.  Embodiment  is  an  act.  What  bleeds  through  in  our 
words,  Mairs  suggests,  is  an  act  of  our  personal  being,  whether  we  like  it  or 
know  it  or  will  it— or  not.  Identity  is  an  embodied  experience. 

We  have  mentioned  three  facets  of  the  definition  of  “body,”  as  it  is  often 
used  by  oral  interpretation  theorists  and  feminists,  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
preacher.  The  body  is  the  space  of  consciousness  or  personal  being;  it  is  the 
venue  where  aspects  of  experience  are  perceived,  integrated,  and  expressed. 
When  Roloff  says  “the  body  thinks”  or  “the  body  knows,”  he  is  talking  about 
the  way  all  of  personal  being,  all  of  the  space  of  consciousness,  plays  a role  in 
perceiving  and  evoking  meaning. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  crazy  about  all  this  talk  about  bodies.  Perhaps  you 
have  secret  sympathy  for  whoever  Bill  Brower,  a visiting  lecturer  in  speech, 
famously  described  as  “a  stack  of  books  with  a head  on  top.”  Perhaps  somatic 
knowing  is  not  your  favorite  way  of  knowing.  You  do  not  need  to  worry. 
There  are  other  ways  to  talk  about  this,  and  I am  happy  to  provide  alternative 
language  for  those  who  have  an  understandable  discomfort  with  the  repeated 
use  of  the  “B”  word.  We  can  simply  say  that  preaching  is  a psychophysical 
act.  Or  we  can  say  that  it  is  an  incarnational  act.  Either  way,  we  mean  that  it 
is  an  act  whereby  the  word  comes  alive — if  it  comes  alive  at  all — in  our 
psychophysical  selves — in  our  pneumaphysical  selves — or,  if  you  prefer,  in 
our  bodies. 

The  Use  of  the  Body  in  Preaching:  General  Observations 

If  it  is  true  that  the  body  is  more  than  it  seems  and  that  it  plays  a wider  role 
in  preaching  than  it  appears  to,  it  might  be  useful  for  me,  before  proceeding 

9 Nancy  Mairs,  Voice  Lessons:  On  Becoming  a (Woman ) Writer  (Boston:  Beacon,  1994), 
48-49. 
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further,  to  review  some  of  the  body’s  more  significant  contributions  to 
preaching.  I will  discuss  just  three:  the  body’s  capacity  for  movement,  emo- 
tion, and  gesture. 

Movement  is  a primary  way  we  still  the  conscious  mind  and  access  the 
unconscious.  Rhythmic,  repetitive  movement,  especially  of  large  muscle 
groups,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  soothe  the  conscious  mind  and 
allow — as  some  artists  say — the  unconscious  mind  to  “come  forward.”  Two 
examples  will  suffice  to  underscore  what  has  already  been  rather  fully  ex- 
plored. Graham  Wallas  tells  the  story  of  the  great  German  physicist  Her- 
mann von  Helmholtz,  speaking  in  1891  at  a banquet  on  the  occasion  of  his 
seventieth  birthday.  The  much-decorated  Helmholtz  had  begun  his  work  in 
physiology  demonstrating  (against  the  metaphysicians  of  the  previous  gen- 
eration) that  muscle  force  is  derived  solely  from  physical  and  chemical 
principles.  Later  in  his  life,  he  was  known  for  his  work  on  the  conservation 
of  kinetic  energy  and  other  research  in  physics.  The  last  of  the  great  renais- 
sance men  of  science,  he  was  asked  that  question  most  dreaded  by  thinkers, 
inventors,  and  artists  in  all  times  and  places — the  one  about  the  origin  of 
ideas.  The  answer  the  old  man  gave  was  both  surprising  and  charming.  After 
making  a thorough  study  of  the  matter,  he  said,  “happy  ideas  come  unex- 
pectedly, without  effort,  like  an  inspiration.  So  far  as  I am  concerned  they 
have  never  come  to  me  when  my  mind  was  fatigued,  or  when  I was  at  my 
working  table.  . . . They  came  particularly  readily  during  the  slow  ascent  of 
wooded  hills  on  a sunny  day.”10 

The  Nobel  prize-winning  poet  William  Butler  Yeats  tells  a similar  tale. 
But  where  the  German  physicist  may  seem  to  have  been  commenting  inno- 
cently on  an  accidental  trance  induced  by  rhythmic  muscle  motion,  the  Irish 
poet  is  anything  but  innocent.  He  describes  the  bodily  experience  of  rhyth- 
mic movement  as  essential  to  his  process,  something  to  be  employed  delib- 
erately. “The  purpose  of  rhythm,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,”  he  says,  “is  to 
prolong  the  moment  of  contemplation,  the  moment  when  we  are  both  asleep 
and  awake,  which  is  the  one  moment  of  creation.  . . .”I!  He  illustrates  his 
point  with  a personal  example. 

I was  writing  once  a very  symbolical  and  abstract  poem,  when  my  pen 
fell  on  the  ground;  and,  as  I stooped  to  pick  it  up,  I remembered  some 
fantastic  adventure  that  yet  did  not  seem  fantastic,  and  then  another  like 
adventure,  and  when  I asked  myself  when  these  things  had  happened,  I 

10  Graham  Wallas,  The  Art  of  Thought  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1926),  80. 

11  William  Buder  Yeats,  “The  Symbolism  of  Poetry,”  quoted  in  Creators  on  Creating,  ed. 
Frank  Barron,  Alfonso  Montuori,  and  Anthea  Barron  (New  York:  Putnam,  1997),  80-81. 
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found  that  I was  remembering  my  dreams  for  many  nights.  I tried  to 
remember  what  I had  done  the  day  before  and  then  what  I had  done 
that  morning;  but  all  my  waking  life  had  perished  from  me,  and  it  was 
only  after  a struggle  that  I came  to  remember  it  again,  and  as  I did  so 
that  more  powerful  and  startling  life  perished  in  its  turn.  Had  my  pen 
not  fallen  to  the  ground  and  so  made  me  turn  ...  I would  never  have 
known.  ...  I would  have  been  like  one  who  does  not  know  he  is  passing 
through  a wood  because  his  eyes  are  on  the  pathway.12 

Both  testimonies  point  to  the  importance  of  the  body’s  movement  in  the 
creative  process.  Movement — the  motion  which,  ironically,  Helmholz  him- 
self had  shown  was  nothing  more  than  a combination  of  physical  and 
chemical  forces — is  a trigger  for  “aha’s”  and  trances,  for  ideas  and  sense 
memory.  In  it  we  see  the  very  musculature  of  the  body  contributing  to 
creative  work.  Interestingly,  where  nineteenth-century  science  once  resisted 
the  thought  that  muscles  operated  on  the  basis  of  physical  principles  and 
what  we  now  call  organic  chemistry,  contemporary  science  is  able  to  show  an 
anatomical  relation  between  hand  gestures  and  facial  expression — and  the 
language  areas  of  the  brain.  (See,  for  examples,  the  writings  of  French 
neurosurgeon  Pierre  Paul  Broca  and  German  neurologist  Carl  Wernicke.) 
That  is  to  say  that  movement  is  one  way  the  body  knows  what  it  knows. 
When  the  hand  opens  or  the  face  drops,  the  language  area  knows  and 
responds. 

Another  important  way  the  body  participates  in  the  creative  work  of 
preaching  is  through  the  production  of  emotion.  In  the  limbic  system  of  the 
mammalian  brain,  an  elaboration  of  vertebrate  arousal  patterns  occurs  and  we 
call  it  “emotion.”  It  is  more  strategically  important  in  preaching  than  we  have 
time  to  explore.  It  so  often  accounts  for  the  difference  between  lively  preach- 
ing and  dead,  between  juicy  and  dry,  between  Technicolor  and  gray,  gray, 
gray  preaching.  Want  your  sermons  to  have  zoom,  zip,  and  zowie?  Want 
them  to  fly  out  across  the  pews  and  not  just  dribble  down  the  front  of  the 
pulpit  and  out  into  the  aisles?  Want  them  to  sing?  It  is  not  likely  to  happen 
without  emotion. 

Emotions  elaborate  thinking,  teachers  of  oral  interpretation  say.  Roloff 
describes  emotions  as  arising  from  the  body  during  the  oral  interpretation 
process  and  attaching  themselves  to  words,  adding  layers  of  meaning.  There 
are  probably  very  few  speakers  who  have  not  had  the  experience.  Many  of  us 
have  even  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  experience.  Your  mind  is  thinking 


12  Ibid. 
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the  word,  your  mouth  preparing  to  form  it,  your  mental  motion  picture 
screen  is  conjuring  up  the  image,  and  all  of  the  sudden  up  from  your  toes 
come  the  tears,  or  the  laugh,  or  the  choke.  Emotions  elaborate — they  flesh 
out  the  bones  of  a word — they  connect  our  electrical  circuits — they  help  do 
what  Bartow  describes  as  “turning  ink  into  blood.” 

That  emotions  can  be  just  as  easily  ?///yused  as  used,  of  course,  goes  without 
saying.  “In  theatre,”  the  great  dramatist  Arthur  Hopkins  said,  “I  want  the 
thought  that  arises  out  of  emotion  and  not  the  emotion  that  arises  out  of 
thought.”13  One  yields  art  and  the  other  propaganda.  One  facilitates  listener 
participation,  the  other  coerces  it.  One  evokes,  the  other  manipulates.  The 
reflection  that  follows  a quick-struck  spark  of  emotion  is  more  to  be  desired 
in  theater  and  in  preaching  than  the  emotion  that  is  born  after  a thought  is 
thought  a few  times.  Why?  Because  it  is  a more  immediate  reaction.  And 
since  it  is  more  immediate,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  an  authentic,  organic, 
wholistic  response — what  actors  call  “true.”  How  does  a preacher  make  sure 
that  at  least  sometimes  she  says  something  that  kindles  emotion  first?  By 
staying  close  to  image  and  the  senses. 

When  homiletician  Fred  Craddock  says,  “I  am  in  the  yellow  leaf  of  my 
life,”  what  happens  to  you?  Do  you  think  about  mortality  and  then  feel  sorry 
for  Fred  because  he  may  be  closer  to  it  than  you  are?  Or  do  you  feel  a pang 
of  poignancy  first,  then  stop  to  admire  the  metaphor?  When  Aimee  Semple 
McPherson  compares  the  church  without  the  Holy  Spirit  to  “a  fountain  that 
has  ceased  its  flow  and  offers  but  the  poor  apology  of  a bucket  of  muddy 
water  from  a hardly  reached  well,”  do  you  think,  “I  need  to  reconsider  my 
pneumatology,”  or  do  you  feel  the  stomach  drop  of  disappointment,  the  dust 
of  worry  in  your  mouth? 

In  a sermon  addressing  the  scourge  of  AIDS,  Catholic  theologian  Walter 
Burghardt  tells  the  story7  of  a group  of  foxes  systematically  exterminated  by7  a 
mythical  village.  He  narrates  the  story,  describing  how  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  village  held  hands  and  made  a circle,  stepping  in  little  by  little 
to  close  around  the  foxes.  He  describes  the  foxes’  bewilderment  at  being 
clubbed  to  death  by  neighbors  that  had  heretofore  been  friendly.  Some  of  the 
foxes,  he  says,  hesitated  in  their  confusion  and  were  clubbed  to  death  for  their 
timidity7.  Some,  he  says,  stayed  by  their  wounded  and  were  struck  down  for 
their  loyalty7.  Some  snarled  and  snapped  and  were  clubbed  to  death  for  their 
temerity.  Others  didn’t  know  what  to  do — they  moved  to  the  middle  of  the 
circle  and  lay  down.  “But  the  people  knew  what  to  do.  They  clubbed  the  foxes 
to  death  and  showed  their  children  how.”  WTtat  happened  to  you?  Did  you 

M .Arthur  Hopkins,  How's  Your  Second  Act ? (New  York:  Samuel  French,  1948). 
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think,  “Yes,  AIDS  is  a terrible  thing,”  or  did  you  feel  the  gall  rising  in  your 
throat? 

As  every  good  preacher  knows,  the  emotions  and  the  senses  work  together 
in  marvelous  ways.  In  her  book  Voicing  the  Vision:  Imagination  and  Prophetic 
Preaching , Linda  Clader  tells  the  story  of  her  long  relationship  with  a favorite 
piece  of  music — the  1963  performance  of  Gregorio  Allegri’s  “Miserere”  by 
the  King’s  College  Choir,  with  treble  solo  by  the  young  Roy  Goodman.  “The 
combination  of  the  soaring  tune  and  the  ice-pure  sound  of  the  boy’s  voice 
sent  chills  down  my  back  every  time  I heard  it,”  she  says.  She  describes  the 
way  it  stirs  her  as  an  experience  with  the  sublime. 

I imagine  ecstasy  as  a standing  entirely  outside  myself,  losing  myself  in 
something  greater.  Sublimity  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  a rising 
but  still  within  my  physical  self.  Hence  the  experience  of  the  hair 
standing  on  end.  Or  sometimes  a sense  that  my  lungs  have  gotten 
bigger  or  that  the  far  horizon  I perceive  out  on  the  ocean  or  in  my 
imagination  is  humming  a tune  and  a rhythm  I feel  in  my  bones.  My 
body  vibrates  or  sings;  my  breath  deepens,  my  hands  stretch  me  toward 
a dive  into  the  stars.14 

Her  description  achieves  a kind  of  synesthesia  — experiencing,  by  means  of 
one  sense,  the  data  that  are  usually  associated  with  another  sense.  That  is  not 
an  accident,  I think.  Whether  you  are  talking  about  sublimity,  or  rapture,  or 
grief,  or  despair,  the  senses  are  the  gateway  to  the  emotions. 

The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Body  in  Preaching 

Author  Annie  Dillard  retells  a story  about  someone  coming  up  over  a ridge 
in  Alaska  and  looking  down  from  a distance  on  two  Inuit  girls  sitting 
cross-legged  on  the  ground,  mouth  on  mouth,  blowing  by  turns  on  each 
other’s  vocal  folds,  making  a low,  unearthly  music.  “We  are  played  on  like  a 
pipe,”  she  says,  “our  breath  is  not  our  own.”15  It  is  a reminder  to  us  that  no 
matter  how  important  the  contributions  of  the  body,  no  matter  how  instru- 
mental or  essential  its  role  in  preaching  is  understood  to  be,  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  story.  Unless  a breath  from  beyond  ourselves  blows  through  us, 
even  the  most  fine-tuned  pipe  is  silent. 

In  concluding,  I’d  like  to  review  three  representative  views — three  differ- 
ent approaches  to  understanding  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  suggest 

‘4  Linda  Clader,  Voicing  the  Vision:  Imagination  and  Prophetic  Preaching  (Harrisburg: 
Morehouse,  2003),  67-68. 

15  Annie  Dillard,  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek , quoted  in  Barron,  Creators  on  Creating , 86. 
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something  of  their  use  in  preaching.  The  first  spirituality  I want  to  discuss 
might  be  understood  to  rest  on  Merleau-Ponty’s  phenomenology  of  percep- 
tion; it  emphasizes  awareness  as  the  distinctive  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
second  makes  use  of  the  subject-object  model  associated  with  Martin  Buber 
and  a host  of  others;  it  is  especially  interested  in  the  Holy  Spirit’s  role  in 
facilitating  dialogue.  (Dialogical  personalism,  though  much  assailed — see,  for 
example,  Michael  Welker’s  scathing  critique  in  his  book  God  the  Spirit 16 — 
provides  the  language  and  categories  for  much  of  the  contemporary  literature 
on  spirituality,  liturgical  studies,  and  homiletics.)  The  third  spirituality  may 
be  seen  to  represent  French  philosopher  and  author  Gabriel  Marcel’s  phi- 
losophy of  presence;  it  emphasizes  the  Holy  Spirit’s  unique  work  in  drawing 
us  into  participating. 

The  three  are  far  from  comprehensive  and  overlap  rather  roughly.  Some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  second  model,  for  example,  can  be  seen  quite  easily 
in  the  other  two.  I think  it  is  helpful,  however,  to  try  to  sketch  schools  of 
thought  and  suggest  some  differences  in  perspective  and  emphasis — if  only  to 
remind  us  that  no  matter  how  we  understand  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  seems  that 
she  is  intensely  interested  in  bodies. 

One  more  note.  In  each  section  I will  say  something  about  how  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  understood  to  be  interested  in  bodies— to  use  them,  work  through 
them,  to  find  their  services  essential.  I will  discuss  an  area  of  skills  that  will 
cooperate  with  this  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  may  be  built  in  the 
preacher.  By  doing  so  I am  not  claiming  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  indirectly 
controlled,  the  way  we  control  the  diaphragm  by  flexing  the  adjacent  abdom- 
inal extrinsic  muscles.  Neither  am  I assuming  that  all  of  the  physical  expres- 
sions and  experiences  that  are  desirable  in  preaching  are  teachable.  I do  not 
believe  they  are.  Preachers  must  be  born — or  born  anew — with  certain 
abilities.  I am  claiming,  however,  that  the  technique — the  skills — through 
which  their  talents  can  find  expression  may  be  and  should  be  taught. 

The  Brooding  Spirit 

In  this  view,  the  same  spirit  that  broods  over  the  face  of  tohu  va  bhohu 
(chaos),  broods  in  us.  The  brooding  spirit  is  the  one  who  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  perceive  the  presence  of  others  and  to  develop  awareness  of  others  and 
self,  to  sniff  out  problems,  to  recognize  opportunities  for  creative  and  re- 
creative work.  For  preachers,  the  most  significant  implication  of  the  brooding 
spirit  model  of  spirituality  may  be  what  is  sometimes  called  the  “capacity  for 

'6  Michael  Welker,  God  the  Spirit , (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1994). 
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enhanced  awareness.”  The  Holy  Spirit  draws  us  to  higher  levels  of  sensitivity. 
Our  apertures  are  opened.  We  are  readied  to  receive  data.  We  are  alerted  to 
possibilities.  The  ground  is  prepared,  and  more — it  is  alerted  and  tenderized. 
Its  tentacles  are  lifted  and  its  cilia  are  waving. 

Experience  with  the  brooding  spirit  may  take  the  form  of  desire,  as  in 
Augustine’s  description  of  prayer  as  “an  affectionate  reaching  out  of  the  mind 
for  God.”17  Or  it  may  be  the  kind  of  less  urgent,  more  tranquil  openness 
associated  with  meditation.  For  those  who  hold  this  view  of  a spirit  whose 
unique  role  it  is  to  make  perceiving  possible,  the  purpose  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence is  increased  awareness  of  everything  that  is  within  us.  A self-expansion 
and  an  expansion  of  the  world  is  the  result.  For  example,  Maurice  Nedoncelle 
says,  “if  God  wants  us  to  pray  to  him,  this  is  in  order  that  we  may  become 
aware  of  him  and  of  ourselves  . . . and  this  implies  an  openness  to  all  reality. 

. . . Such  an  awareness  is  not  a luxury,  it  is  essential.  . . . Apart  from  it  [the 
human  being]  remains  a mere  thing,  and  might  be  caught  up  into  the  moving 
belt  of  the  unconscious.”1*  Though  the  spiritual  life  ultimately  leads  to 
choices  and  change,  the  emphasis  of  this  understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
falls  on  the  Spirit’s  role  in  creating  awareness,  a capacity  for  perception, 
desire,  etc.  As  Barry  and  Ann  Ulanov  say,  “Our  very  desire  to  pray,  that  we 
took  as  our  own,  turns  out  to  have  a much  larger  source.  . . . What  we 
thought  was  our  prayer,  our  effort  to  pray,  reveals  itself  as  God’s  praying 
through  us,  the  Spirit  showing  the  things  of  Christ  to  us.  . . .”19 

In  this  pneumatological  school  of  thought,  the  body  is  prized  for  its 
apertures.  The  preaching  skills  prized  by  such  an  approach  are  chiefly 
observational  skills.  That  is  the  ability  to  increase  one’s  capacity  for — and 
here  I use  one  of  the  contemporary  spirituality’s  favorite  words — “noticings.” 
The  great  acting  teacher  Richard  Boleslavsky  believes  that  the  only  thing 
that  can  stimulate  inspiration  in  an  artist  is  constant  and  keen  observation  of 
day-by-day  life.20  He  contends  that  this  skill  can  be  developed — he  teaches  it 
to  actors — and  believes  it  to  have  many  benefits.  Among  them  he  mentions 
the  following: 

It  builds  memory  . . . with  all  visible  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit. 
It  makes  [the  person]  sensitive  to  sincerity  and  to  make-believe.  It 
develops  [the]  sensory  and  muscular  memory  and  facilitates  adjustment 
to  any  business  that  may  be  required.  ...  It  opens  [the  person’s]  eyes  to 

17  Thomas  A.  Hand,  St.  Augustine  on  Prayer  (Westminster: -Newman,  1963),  7. 
lK  Maurice  Nedoncelle,  The  Nature  and  Use  of  Prayer,  in  Barry  and  Ann  Ulanov,  Primaiy 
Speech:  A Psychology  of  Prayer  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1982). 

19  Ulanov,  Primary  Speech,  20-21. 

20  Richard  Boleslavsky,  Acting:  The  First  Six  Lessons  (New  York:  Theatre  Arts,  1973),  99. 
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the  full  extent  in  appreciation  of  different  personalities  and  values  in 
people  and  work  of  art.  And  lastly,  ...  it  enriches  [the  person’s]  inner 
life  by  full  and  extensive  consumption  of  everything  in  outward  life.21 

He  offers  the  opinion  that  the  average  person  thinks  that  he  or  she  sees 
everything,  but  in  fact,  they  do  not  assimilate  any  of  it.  “In  the  theatre,”  he 
says,  “where  we  have  to  re-create  life,  we  can’t  afford  that.  We  are  obliged  to 
notice  the  material  with  which  we  work.”  He  makes  me  want  to  say,  on  behalf 
of  all  preachers,  ouch. 

The  Holy  Spirit  as  Annunciator 

John  Vernon  Taylor  published  The  Go-Between  God  in  England  during  the 
1 970s,  while  he  was  Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  it,  he  builds  upon  the  work  of 
Buber  to  present  a picture  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work  as  annunciator.  For 
Taylor,  the  image  of  annunciation  epitomizes  the  role  and  work  of  God’s 
Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  nothing  if  not  the  one  who  introduces  us  to  others, 
who  creates  I-thou  relationships.  She  generates  a current  of  communication 
between  us  and,  at  the  same  time,  opens  an  awareness  of  ourselves  to 
ourselves — an  awareness  of  both  shadow  and  light.  So  Taylor  says, 

The  sudden  recognition  in  a single  vision  of  what  is  and  what  might  be 
is  . . . the  gift  [the  Holy  Spirit]  imparts  to  the  [preacher].  This  also  is 
[the  Holy  Spirit’s]  essential  act  of  creation — either  in  the  cosmos  or  in 
the  self.  It  begins  with  the  recognition  of  absolute  otherness  and  goes 
on  to  the  interplay  of  communion.  It  begins  with  the  separation  of 
darkness  from  light,  of  the  waters  above  from  the  waters  below,  of  my 
shadow  from  my  light,  of  Simon  from  Peter,  accepting  and  welcoming 
each  in  its  distinct  truth.  But  [the  Holy  Spirit’s]  act  of  creation  is 
consummated  in  the  gathering  up  of  all  things,  the  day  and  the  night, 
the  good  son  and  the  dark  brother,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  all  the 
hated  selves,  the  banished  loves,  the  dead  babies  in  him  who  holds  all 
things  together.22 

Taylor  identifies  several  characteristics  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  ministry  that  have 
a particular  resonance,  I believe,  for  preachers  and  their  bodies,  but  we  will 
focus  on  the  central  one  here — this  ability  to  bring  people  and  hold  things 
together. 

21  Ibid.,  98. 

22  John  Vernon  Taylor,  The  Go-Between  God  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1979),  22-23. 
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If  we  are  to  visualize  [the  Holy  Spirit]  as  a force  or  element  in  which  all 
things  . . . meet  and  touch,  the  best  metaphor  or  image  for  our  use  is 
that  of  water.  Remember  the  startling  intimacy  of  the  almost  weightless 
intertwining  when  two  people,  swimming  under  water,  clasp  each  other. 
Remember  the  strange  familiarity  of  the  skin-diver’s  casually  brushing 
contact  with  the  marine  life  around  him.  In  just  such  a way  the  Holy 
Spirit  brings  us  into  more  vivid  contact  with  one  another  and  with  God 
while  remaining  imperceptible  himself.23 

What  does  this  understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  annunciator  imply  for 
preachers  and  their  bodies?  How  can  bodies — which  represent  both  the 
means  by  which  we  make  connections  with  others  and  our  own  bounded- 
ness— cooperate  with  annunciation?  Stephanie  Paulsell  points  to  one  possi- 
ble answer.  “We  cannot  respond  to  another’s  bodily  needs  and  desires  with 
compassion  unless  we  have  the  capacity  to  imagine  those  needs  and  de- 
sires.”24 This  kind  of  empathy  or  imaginative  projection  of  one’s  experiences 
derives,  of  course,  from  the  body  and  it  points  to  a set  of  skills  that  in  oral 
interpretation  theory  is  called  “matching.”  The  preacher,  this  approach 
suggests,  begins  with  “listening  to  the  body.” 

Flora  Slossom  Wuellner  is  one  of  many  teachers  of  spirituality  who 
advocates  such  “listening.”  “Our  faithful  bodies  try  ceaselessly  to  let  us  know 
what  is  going  on  in  our  deep  levels,”  she  says.  “The  body  is  a not  a minor  but 
a major  prophet.”25  The  preacher  then  matches  or  connects  his  or  her  muscle 
memory,  sense  memories,  and  emotions  to  those  suggested  by  the  text.  In 
this  careful,  attentive,  disciplined  back-and-forth  movement  between  text  and 
what  Sandra  Brown,  former  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at  the  Seminary, 
used  to  call  the  preacher’s  “gizzard,”  a kind  of  dialogue  or  annunciation  is 
made  possible.  Wallace  Bacon  describes  it  as  a process  that  brings  the 
interpreter’s  “own  life  form  . . . into  congruence  with  the  life  form  of  the 
poem.”  He  notes  that  “the  process  of  matching  is  also  the  process  of 
maturation;  one  grows  by  giving  in  to  the  otherness  of  the  life  of  the  text,  by 
extending  oneself,  by  reaching  out,  by  loving.”26 

In  his  book  Getting  the  Word  Across,  Bob  Jacks  describes  the  skill-building 
such  a process  requires.27  He  briefly  tells  the  story  of  his  encounter  with  a 


23  Ibid.,  44. 

24  Stephanie  Paulsell,  Honoring  the  Body  (St.  Louis:  Chalice,  2004),  22. 

25  Flora  Slossum  Wuellner,  Prayer  and  our  Bodies  (Nashville:  Upper  Room,  1987),  31-32. 

26  Wallace  Bacon,  The  Art  of  Interpretation  (Austin:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1972), 
451. 

27  G.  Robert  Jacks,  Getting  the  Word  Across:  Speech  Communication  for  Pastors  and  Lay 
Leaders  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1995),  104. 
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somewhat  opaque  student  who  struggled  to  match  her  own  sense  memories 
with  the  images  of  Psalm  139 — responding  to  his  gende,  persistent  coaching 
only  at  length.  I happen  to  know  that  there  were  only  tw  o people  in  the  room 
that  day — Bob  and  the  recalcitrant  student  in  question.  Since  Bob  is  no 
longer  with  us,  I believe  I may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  his 
description  of  the  process  was  helpful,  his  account  of  the  event  accurate,  and 
his  description  of  that  somewhat  opaque  student  from  California  overly 
generous. 

Some  pneumatologies  emphasize  the  Holy  Spirit’s  ability  to  create  aware- 
ness and  imply  a need  for  preachers  to  attend  to  observation  skills.  And  some 
emphasize  the  Holy  Spirit’s  unique  ability  to  create  dialogue  and  imply  a 
redoubling  of  our  efforts  at  cultivating  “matching”  skills.  But  there  is  yet  one 
more  approach  that  I would  like  to  mention.  It  is  the  school  of  thought  that 
emphasizes  the  Holy  Spirit’s  tendency  to  work  in  a believer  against  self- 
interest.  And  it  implies  a need  for  increased  attention  to  the  skills  and  issues 
that  have  to  do  with  the  preacher’s  ego. 

Spirit  of  Sacrifice 

In  1979  I took  the  introduction  to  preaching  course  with  Dr.  Donald 
Macleod.  I had  been  told  to  expect  a confident  man.  Indeed,  I noticed  the 
first  day  of  class  that  he  did  have  a way  of  filling  the  podium.  He  filled  the  air, 
too,  and  seemed,  perhaps,  a bit  enamored  of  the  power  of  repetition.  I had 
never  heard  an  authentic  Scottish  burr  before,  I believe,  so  I did  not  mind  in 
the  least.  But  I noticed  that  he  filled  whatever  space  he  w-as  in — Stuart’s 
lecture  hall  or  the  tiny,  dark  seminar  room  under  Miller  Chapel.  He  liked 
large  cars — there  seemed  to  be  no  question  about  that.  It  was  1979,  as  I say, 
and  he  drove  his  Cadillac  from  his  house  on  the  corner  of  campus  to  the 
dining  hall.  He  had  a way  of  filling  the  space  and  the  air — that  is,  I believe 
what  many  of  his  students  remember  about  him.  But  I want  to  close  these 
lectures  named  in  his  honor  by  telling  you  that  he  had  a w^ay  of  getting  out 
of  the  w'ay — of  stepping  aside  so  that  other  young  preachers  could  get  wrhat 
they  needed  to  grow.  And  for  that  I am  grateful  to  him. 

It  w as  the  second  w^eek  of  the  class  and  our  precept  was  meeting  in  a hobbit 
hole  of  a seminar  room  under  Miller  Chapel.  Dr.  Macleod  passed  out  large 
green  index  cards  and  gave  instructions  about  the  placement  of  address, 
campus  phone  (if  any!),  home  church,  etc.  There  were  a couple  of  ques- 
tions— Have  you  ever  preached  before?  What  do  you  hope  to  get  out  of  this 
class?  I think  I w as  not  managing  my  nerv  ousness  very  well.  I was  feeling  that 
peculiar  kind  of  resistance  that  comes  when  you  are  really  very  nervous 
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indeed  and  someone  starts  telling  you  what  to  do.  So  my  penmanship  was  not 
as  careful  as  it  might  have  been.  And  when  I came  to  the  last  question  about 
course  outcomes  I scrawled,  “I  want  to  be  a great  preacher.” 

Now  to  appreciate  this  story  you  have  to  know  that  I had  less  than  no 
inkling  that  I could  ever  be  a halfway  passable  preacher.  Neither  had  I ever 
had  a conscious  thought  about  myself  as  a preacher — I had  come  to  seminary 
to  learn  theology.  Still,  that  is  what  I wrote.  As  I tossed  the  card  onto  the  pile 
in  the  middle  of  the  table,  I reached  for  my  notebook,  thinking  we  were  at  the 
period’s  end.  I was  wrong.  Not  only  was  Dr.  Macleod  not  dismissing  the 
class,  but  he  was  reaching  leisurely  toward  the  stack  of  cards.  To  my  horror, 
he  settled  in  and  began  to  read  aloud.  My  classmates,  more  in  charge  of  their 
own  unconscious  motives  than  I,  had  written  judicious,  modest  answers  to  all 
the  questions.  My  horror  deepened.  Frantically,  I tried  to  imagine  what  I 
would  say  after  he  read  that  last  line  of  my  card.  The  moment  came.  He  lifted 
my  card,  pronounced  my  name,  gave  a murmur  of  recognition  at  the  name  of 
my  home  church.  Then  smoothly  and  with  no  change  of  affect,  he  picked  up 
the  next  card. 

Preaching  in  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit  requires  many  things  of  a preacher. 
None  more  important,  though,  than  knowing  when  to  stop. 
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There  is  a well-known  medieval  European  legend  about  a rabbi  who 
made  an  artificial  man  of  superhuman  dimensions  and  strength  in  order 
to  protect  the  Jewish  community  from  anti-Semitic  attack.1  The  story  is 
based  on  a talmudic  tale  about  a third-century  rabbi  who  had  created  a man 
in  order  to  prove  his  magical  powers  to  a colleague.2  In  the  talmudic  source 
it  is  not  clear  how  the  rabbi  gave  life  to  the  lump  of  clay  he  had  molded  into 
human  form — the  golem.  The  medieval  sources,  however,  tend  to  make  the 
method  of  animation  explicit.  In  some  versions,  the  rabbi  recites  the  text  of 
Genesis  2,  in  which  God  breathes  the  divine  spirit  into  the  nostrils  of  the  first 
human.3  In  others,  the  rabbi  writes  a particular  name  of  God  on  the  forehead 
of  the  golem.  The  divine  name  that  the  rabbi  writes  is  'ernet,  “truth.”  It  is 
derived  from  a talmudic  saying,  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  story  of  the 
rabbi  who  made  the  golem,  that  “the  emblematic  seal  of  the  Blessed  Holy 
One  is  truth  (Vwef).”4  The  commentaries  suggest  that  “truth”  is  the  stabi- 
lizing force  of  creation,  because  the  three  Hebrew  letters  of  which  the  word 


1 Encyclopedia  Judaica,  1st  ed.  (Jerusalem:  Keter,  1971),  s.v.  “Golem”  (by  Gerschom 
Scholem),  7:753-55;  Moshe  Idel,  Golem:  Jewish  Magical  and  Mystical  Traditions  on  the 
Artificial  Anthropoid  (Albany:  State  University  of  Albany  Press,  1990). 

2 Babylonian  Talmud,  Sanhedrin  65b;  see  also  Edward  L.  Greenstein,  “God’s  Golem: 
The  Creation  of  the  Human  in  Genesis  2,”  in  “Creadon  in  Jewish  and  Christian  Tradi- 
tion,” Journal  for  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  (JSOT)  Suppl.  no.  319,  ed.  Henning  Graf 
Reventlow  and  Yair  Hoffman  (London:  Sheffield  Academic,  2002):  219-39. 

3 See,  for  example,  Michael  Rosen,  The  Golem  of  Old  Prague  (London:  Andre  Deutsch, 
199°).  54-55- 

4 Babylonian  Talmud,  Sanhedrin  64b;  also  Shabbat  55a.  All  translations  from  classical 
sources,  including  citations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible,  are  mine,  except  as  otherwise  noted. 
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'emet  is  composed  are  ’ aleph , mem , and  taro — the  first,  middle,  and  final  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.5 

It  is  my  aim  in  this  essay  to  show  that  the  notion  that  God  shows  a 
fundamental  concern  for  truth  is  anticipated  in  the  most  radical  way  in  the 
book  of  Job.  Job  is,  as  everyone  knows,  an  exceedingly  complex  work,  and 
there  is  no  single  way  of  approaching  it.  Conventional  biblical  scholarship 
suggests  that  the  primary  theme  of  the  book  concerns  theodicy,  the  problem 
of  unjust  or  inexplicable  suffering.6  S.  R.  Driver,  in  his  classic  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament , characterizes  the  book  as  “a  work  of 
religious  philosophy.  The  problem  with  which  it  deals  is  this:  Why  do  the 
righteous  suffer ? and  its  principal  aim  is  to  controvert  the  theory,  dominant  at 
the  time  it  was  written,  that  suffering  is  a sign  of  the  Divine  displeasure , and 
presupposes  sin  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.”1  Without  in  any  way  denying  that  the 
book  of  Job  examines  a number  of  theological  issues  and  human  concerns,  I 
am  increasingly  convinced  that  the  book,  even  more  than  being  about  issues 
and  themes,  is  about  the  ways  that  we  talk  about  them.  K.  J.  Illman  comes 
close  to  adopting  this  point  of  view  in  a recent  treatment  in  which  he  writes 
that  “the  entire  Book  of  Job  is  a theodicy  in  itself.”8  The  liberation  theologian 
and  biblical  exegete  Gustavo  Gutierrez  acknowledges  a number  of  themes  in 
Job  but  chooses,  for  his  own  interpretive  purposes,  to  focus  on  the  subject  of 
“how  we  are  to  talk  about  God.”9  “That,”  he  writes,  “was  precisely  the  subject 
of  the  debate  [between  Job  and  his  friends]:  How  to  speak  of  God.”10  As  we 
shall  see,  the  eighteenth-century  philosopher  Immanuel  Kant  also  homed  in 
on  the  nature  of  the  Joban  dialogues  themselves,  rather  than  on  their 
substance,  which  he  found  to  be  of  little  intellectual  worth.11 


5 See  the  commentary  of  Rabbi  Shlomo  Yitzhaqi  (Rashi)  to  Shabbat  55a. 

6 See  the  oft-cited  definition  of  theodicy  in  Encyclopedia  of  Religion,  Ist  ed.,  ed.  Mircea 
Eliade  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1987),  s.v.  “Theodicy”  (by  Ronald  M.  Green),  14:430-31; 
see  also  the  succinct  discussion  of  James  L.  Crenshaw,  Defending  God:  Biblical  Responses  to 
the  Problem  of  Evil  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2005),  14-16. 

7 S.  R.  Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (New  York:  Meridian,  1956), 
4°9- 

8 K.  J.  Illman,  “Theodicy  in  Job,”  in  Theodicy  in  the  World  of  the  Bible,  ed.  Anttd  Laato  and 
Johannes  C.  de  Moor  (Leiden  and  Boston:  Brill,  2003),  305. 

9 Gustavo  Gutierrez,  On  Job:  God-Talk  and  the  Suffering  of  the  Innocent,  trans.  Matthew 
J.  O’Connell  (Maryknoll:  Orbis,  1987),  xviii,  14-15. 

10  Ibid.,  1 1. 

1 1 Immanuel  Kant,  “On  the  Miscarriage  of  All  Philosophical  Trials  in  Theodicy”  (1791), 
trans.  George  di  Giovanni,  in  Religion  and  Rational  Theology,  The  Cambridge  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Immanuel  Kant,  ed.  Paul  Guyer  and  Allen  W.  Wood  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1996),  32.  For  a fascinating  analysis  of  Kant’s  discussion  of  Job,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  John  Milton,  on  the  other,  see  Sanford  Budick,  “Locating  the  Early  Modern 
Emergence  of  the  Moral  Sublime:  Kant’s  Engagement  with  Milton’s  Poetry  and  the  Book 
of  Job,”  in  Tradition,  Heterodoxy  and  Religious  Culture:  Judaism  and  Christianity  in  the  Early 
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A cursory  inspection  of  the  book  of  Job  reveals  that  discourse  is  not  only 
its  medium  but  its  topic.12  Apart  from  the  prose  tale  that  frames  the  book — 
and  the  brief  and  largely  formulaic  introductions  to  the  individual  speeches  of 
Job,  his  three  companions,  the  belated  interlocutor  Elihu,  and,  in  the  end,  the 
Lord — the  book  consists  of  discourse — first-person  speeches,  not  acciden- 
tally composed  in  poetry,  the  language  of  extended  first-person  discourse  in 
the  ancient  Near  East  and  the  Hebrew  Bible.13  The  book  of  Job  is  a drama 
of  words.  The  text  calls  attention  to  its  medium  in  several  ways.14  First,  it 
describes  the  act  of  speech  in  concrete,  physical  language  (emphasis  is  mine): 
“Job  committed  no  error  with  his  lips”  (2:10);  “Job  opened  his  mouth  and 
cursed  his  day  (of  birth)”  (3:1);  “Is  there  any  distortion  on  my  tongue ? / Can’t 
my  palate  detect  vile  speech?”  (6:30).  Second,  Job’s  initial  outcry  seems  all  the 
louder  for  having  shattered  a silence  kept  for  seven  days,  during  which  “no 
one  spoke  a word  to  him”  (2:13).  Third,  each  ofjob’s  interlocutors  begins  his 
response  by  specifically  referring  to  words — words  of  Job  that  cannot  go 
unanswered  and  words  of  their  own  that  cannot  be  held  back  (4:2;  8:2;  1 1:2). 
Fourth,  the  first  charge  that  is  leveled  against  Job,  by  Eliphaz,  is  that  Job  had 
misspoken,  and  it  is  this  charge  that  Job  counters  forthwith,  at  the  end  of 
chapter  six  and  elsewhere.'5  Indeed,  he  accuses  his  companions  of  uttering 
deceit  (for  example,  1 3:4)  and  insists  on  his  own  truthfulness:  “So  now,  please 
face  me — I swear  not  to  lie  in  your  faces”  (6:28;  see  also  27:4;  31:30). 


Modem  Period , ed.  Haim  Kreisel  and  Chanita  Goodblatt  (Beer-sheva:  Ben  Gurion  Uni- 
versity Press,  forthcoming). 

12  See  also  Ilse  Miillner,  “Erkenntnis  im  Gespriich:  Zur  Bedeutung  der  (verbalen) 
Begegnung  im  Ijobbuch,”  in  “Auf  den  Spuren  der  Schriftgelehrten  Weisen:  Festschrift  fur 
Johannes  Marbock  anlasslich  seiner  Emeriteirung,”  Beihefte  zur  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alttesta- 
mentliche  Wissenschaft  (BZAW)  331,  ed.  Irmtraud  Frischer  et  al.  (Berlin:  W.  de  Gruyter, 
2003),  167-80,  esp.  173. 

13  See  Edward  L.  Greenstein,  “Direct  Discourse  and  Parallelism,”  in  Studies  in  Bible  and 
Exegesis,  5,  Presented  to  Uriel  Simon , ed.  Shmu’el  Vargon  et  al.  (Ramat  Gan:  Bar-Ilan 
University  Press,  2000),  33-40  (in  Hebrew). 

14  The  following  passage  is  taken,  virtually  verbatim,  from  my  essay,  “The  Job  of 
TranslatingJob,”  in  Essays  on  Biblical  Method  and  Translation , Brown  Judaic  Studies  (BJS)  92 
(Atlanta:  Scholars,  1989),  119. 

15  I have  not  the  space  here  to  repeat  what  I believe  is  the  only  proper  understanding  of 
Job  6:10,  where  Job  insists  that  he  has  not  suppressed  ( kihed)  the  word  of  the  “holy”  spirit 
that  made  a hair-raising  disclosure  to  him  in  4:12-21.  Building  on  the  insights  of  N.  H. 
Tur-Sinai  and  H.  L.  Ginsberg,  I have  made  a lengthy  and,  I would  like  to  think, 
comprehensive  argument  in  favor  of  attributing  the  revelation  of  the  spirit  to  Job  and  not 
to  Eliphaz.  See  my  full  study,  “The  Extent  ofjob’s  First  Speech,”  in  Studies  in  Bible  and 
Biblical  Exegesis,  7,  Presented  to  Menacbern  Cohen,  ed.  Shemu’el  Vargon  et  al.  (Ramat  Gan: 
Bar-Ilan  University'  Press,  2005),  245-62  (in  Hebrew  with  English  abstract).  For  a sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  key  points  in  the  argument,  see  my  article,  “Jeremiah  as  an  Inspiration 
to  the  Poet  of  Job,”  in  “Inspired  Speech:  Prophecy  in  the  Ancient  Near  East,  Essays  in 
Honor  of  Herbert  B.  Huffmon,”  JSOT  Suppl.  no.  378,  ed.  John  Kaltner  and  Louis 
Stulman  (London  and  New  York:  T&T  Clark  International/Continuum,  2004),  105-7. 
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It  is  traditionally  thought  that  the  prose  tale  that  opens  the  book  of  Job 
places  the  issue  of  theodicy  on  the  agenda  of  Job  and  his  would-be  comforters 
in  the  dialogues  that  ensue.16  This,  I would  maintain,  is  to  misconstrue  the 
textual  sequence.  The  prose  tale  displays  Job’s  exemplary  piety  at  the  outset 
of  the  story  with  explicit  reference  to  the  matter  of  proper  speech  before 
God.  Job  made  burnt  offerings  to  God  as  a form  of  proactive  expiation  for 
any  sins  that  his  children  might  commit  during  the  regular  birthday  parties 
to  which  they  would  invite  all  their  siblings:  “For  Job  said:  What  if  my 
children  have  sinned  and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts?”  (1:5).  Job  does  this  all 
the  time.  There  could  hardly  be  anyone  more  concerned  with  watching  what 
one  says  before  God  than  Job.  Job’s  wife,  you  will  recall,  urges  him  to  “curse 
God  and  die”  (2:9),  but  he  refuses.17  When  Job’s  friends  come  to  sit  with  him 
in  mourning,  they  do  not  speak  at  all.  We  can  imagine  that  they  cannot  bear 
to  deal  with  Job’s  tragic  circumstances,  or  that  they  simply  have  no  explana- 
tion for  the  enormous  and  horrendous  blows  that  have  struck  their  friend. 

That,  however,  is  not  where  the  dialogue  begins.  The  dialogue  between 
Job  and  his  friends  begins  after  Job  has  broken  the  silence,  laid  a curse  on  the 
day  of  his  birth  and  the  night  of  his  conception  (3:1-10),  contended  that  a life 
of  suffering  is  worse  than  never  having  lived  (w.  11-22),  and  asserted  that 
God  pays  no  mind  to  wretched  humanity,  purposely  screening  them  off  from 
his  sight  (v.  23). 18  These  pronouncements  by  Job  astonish  and  provoke  the 
companions — they  cannot  let  them  go  unanswered.  It  is  to  reply  to  these 
outrageous  contentions  that  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  speak  out.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  to  discuss  and  clarify  issues  of  theodicy  that  Job’s  friends  enter 
into  dialogue.  It  is  rather  to  tell  Job  that  he  has  misspoken — it  is  to  suppress 
Job’s  complaint  and  refute  his  line  of  argumentation. 


16  See,  for  example,  E.  W.  Nicholson,  “The  Limits  of  Theodicy  as  a Theme  of  the  Book 
of  Job,”  in  Wisdom  in  Ancient  Israel:  Essays  in  Honour  ofj.  A.  Emerton,  ed.  John  Day  et  al. 
(Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1995),  72-73. 

17  The  Hebrew  does  indeed  have  the  verb  bdrekh,  “to  bless,”  but  its  first  order  of 
meaning  here  is  most  simply  as  a euphemism,  meaning  “to  curse”  (see  v.  5 above).  In  fact, 
one  could  argue  that  the  repeated  use  of  the  euphemism  “bless”  for  “curse”  mirrors  Job’s 
own  scrupulous  concern  for  speaking  properly  of  God.  For  a far  more  ambiguous  inter- 
pretation, see  Tod  Linafelt,  “The  Undecidability  of  brk  in  the  Prologue  to  Job  and 
Beyond,”  Biblical  Interpretation  4 (1996),  154-72.  I have  treated  the  ambiguous  position  of 
Job’s  wife  in  the  narrative  in  “Job’s  Wife — Was  She  Right  After  All?”  Beth  Mikra  178 
(2004),  19-31  (Hebrew  with  English  abstract). 

18  See  also  Eliphaz’s  paraphrase  of  Job  in  22:13-14.  In  my  understanding,  Job’s  opening 
discourse  does  not  end  at  the  end  of  chap.  3 but  continues  in  4:12  through  the  end  of  that 
chapter.  Thus,  when  Eliphaz  exhorts  Job  to  cry  out  and  see  if  any  of  the  holy  beings,  the 
divine  spirits,  will  answer  him  (5:1)  and  to  seek  God  himself  (5:8),  he  is  directly  replying 
to  Job’s  claim  to  have  enjoyed  a revelation;  see  n.  15  above. 
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The  dialogue  begins  firmly  but  politely,  but  as  each  of  the  sides  realizes 
that  it  has  failed  to  convince  the  other,  the  rhetoric  escalates  and  verbal  blows 
are  exchanged.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  extremes  that  the  Joban  rhetoric 
reaches,  it  will  be  helpful  to  compare  another  literary  work  from  the  ancient 
world.19 

The  book  of  Job  is  sui  generis,  but  it  does  have  certain  parallels  in  ancient 
Near  Eastern  literature.20  Even  a wunderkind  has  parents.  The  Egyptian  tale 
of  the  eloquent  peasant  similarly  frames  a wronged  farmer’s  appeals  for 
justice  in  an  ongoing  prose  narrative.21  The  farmer  makes  his  pleas  for  fair 
play,  as  Job  does,  in  poetic  monologues.  There  is,  however,  no  poetic 
dialogue  in  the  Egyptian  work,  and  the  issue  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
composition  is  human  injustice,  not  theodicy. 

A closer  parallel  to  the  poetic  dialogues  of  Job  has  been  found  in  the 
so-called  Babylonian  Theodicy.22  This  composition  was  written  by  the  poet- 
scribe  Esaggil-klnam-ubbib,  who  inscribed  his  name  within  a message  that 
runs  as  an  acrostic  across  the  first  syllables  of  the  297-line  work.  The  poem 
is  constructed  as  a dialogue  in  which  a righteous  sufferer  and  a friend 
exchange  arguments  in  stanzas  of  exactly  eleven  lines  each.  The  sufferer 
complains  of  his  abject  state,  contrasting  it  with  the  glory  days  of  his  past,  and 
his  friend  tries  to  lift  his  spirits  while  seeking  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his 
complaining  friend  from  crossing  the  line  into  blasphemy.  Compare,  for 
example,  line  14:  “Your  much-admired  reason  you  are  turning  incompetent.” 
And  lines  254-55:  “In  the  anguish  of  your  spirit  you  disparage  the  god.” 


19  The  following  section  of  this  paper  is  based  on  a Hebrew  lecture  I delivered  in  honor 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  Prof.  Avi  Hurvitz  upon  his  retirement  from  Hebrew  University, 
March  20,  2005. 

20  See  also,  for  example,  Gerhard  von  Rad,  Wisdom  in  Israel,  trans.  James  D.  Martin 
(London:  SCM  Press,  1972),  209. 

21  For  a translation,  see  Miriam  Lichtheim,  Ancient  Egyptian  Literature,  vol.  1:  The  Old 
and  Middle  Kingdoms  (Berkeley:  LTniversity  of  California  Press,  1975),  169-84.  For  a fuller 
treatment,  see  R.  B.  Parkinson,  The  Tale  of  the  Eloquent  Peasant  (Oxford:  Griffith  Institute, 
1991).  For  comparison  with  Job,  see,  for  example,  John  Gray,  “The  Book  of  Job  in  the 
Context  of  Near  Eastern  Literature,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft  (ZAW) 
82  (1970),  266;  Yair  Hoffman,  Blemished  Perfection:  The  Book  of  Job  in  Its  Context  (Jerusalem: 
The  Bialik  Institute,  1995),  80  (Hebrew  ed.). 

22  For  a translation,  see  Benjamin  R.  Foster,  Before  the  Muses:  An  Anthology  of  Akkadian 
Literature,  3rd  ed.  (Bethesda:  CDL  Press,  2005),  914-22.  For  the  standard  text  edition,  see 
W.  G.  Lambert,  Babylonian  Wisdom  Literature  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  i960),  63-89.  For 
comparison  with  Job,  see,  for  example,  Gerald  L.  Mattingly,  “The  Pious  Sufferer:  Meso- 
potamia’s Traditional  Theodicy  and  Job’s  Counselors,”  in  Scripture  in  Context  111:  The  Bible 
in  the  Light  of  Cuneiform  Literature,  ed.  William  W.  Hallo  et  al.  (Lewiston.:  Edwin  Mellen, 
1990),  305-48,  esp.  325-36.  For  analysis  of  the  Theodicy,  see  Sara  Denning-Bolle,  Wisdom 
in  Akkadian  Literature:  Expression,  Instruction,  Dialogue  (Leiden:  Ex  Oriente  Lux,  1992), 
136-58. 
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For  the  most  part,  however — and  in  bold  contrast  to  the  dialogues  in 
Job — the  Babylonian  friends  exhibit  respect  and  patience  toward  each  oth- 
er.23 Consider  the  following  examples.  Here  the  righteous  sufferer  addresses 
his  friend  near  the  beginning  of  the  composition: 

Where  is  there  a sage  whose  counsel  is  as  keen  as  yours? 

What  scholar  could  compare  to  you?  (lines  5-6) 

Even  after  he  is  reproached  by  his  critical  companion,  the  sufferer  continues 
to  compliment  his  friend: 

Your  reason  is  like  a northern  wind,  a sweet  breeze  for  the  people. 
Special  friend,  your  advice  is  truly  fine,  (lines  67-68) 

When  the  sufferer  sums  up  his  complaint  in  the  final  stanza,  he  can  still 
acknowledge  his  interlocutor  as  “my  friend,  you  are  compassionate”  (line 

287) ;  he  continues  to  regard  his  friend  as  a potential  source  of  support  (line 

288) .  • 

The  sufferer’s  interlocutor,  for  his  part,  also  tends  to  address  his  friend 
with  concern  and  respect.  He  may  even  go  overboard  when  he  heaps  praise 
upon  praise: 

O date-palm,  tree  exuding  wealth,  my  precious  brother, 

Endowed  with  all  of  wisdom,  jewel  of  gold,  (lines  56— 57)24 

Your  mind,  my  friend,  is  a stream  whose  source  is  never  depleted  (line  23). 

Even  in  the  course  of  reproving  the  sufferer  with  caustic  words,  the  friend 
does  not  scrimp  on  compliments: 

Upright,  master  of  intelligence,  you  deliberate  perversely,  (line  78) 

Against  the  background  of  the  relatively  polite  dialogue  between  the 
Babylonian  sufferer  and  his  friend,  the  argument  between  Job  and  his  friends 
strikes  us  as  strident.  H.  L.  Ginsberg,  my  teacher,  discerned  a significant 
nuance  in  the  development  of  the  rhetoric.25  Job,  failing  to  receive  the 
support  he  expected  from  friends,  speaks  to  them  harshly  at  first,  becoming 

23  See,  for  example,  Denning-Bolle,  Wisdom,  140,  142. 

24  See  also  Lambert,  Babylonian  Wisdom  Literature,  75. 

25  See  also  Encyclopedia  Judaica  (Jerusalem:  Keter,  1971),  vol.  10,  s.v.  “Job,  Book  of’  (by 
Ginsberg).  The  subtlety  of  the  arguments  is  only  implied  in  what  Ginsberg  wrote  but  was 
made  clear  in  class  (1972).  For  a similar  conception  of  the  friends’  evolving  positions,  see, 
for  example,  David  J.  A.  Clines,  “The  Arguments  of  Job’s  Three  Friends,”  in  “Art  and 
Meaning:  Rhetoric  in  Biblical  Literature,”  JSOT  Suppl.  no.  19,  ed.  Clines,  David  M. 
Gunn,  and  Alan  J.  Hauser  (Sheffield:  JSOT  Press,  1982),  199-2 14. 
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more  sympathetic  in  the  second  and  third  cycles  of  debate.  He  comes  to 
realize  that  they  are  unable  to  divorce  themselves  from  their  dogmas,  and  so 
he  does  more  to  explain  his  positions,  ranting  less.  The  friends,  on  the  other 
hand,  begin  sympathetically,  trying  to  blame  Job  only  minimally  for  his  fate; 
however,  when  they  find  him  clinging  stubbornly  to  his  claims  against  God, 
in  what  they  take  to  be  a false  self-righteousness,  they  accost  him  with 
increasing  irony  and  reproach. 

The  dialogue  begins,  as  was  said,  when  “Job  opened  his  mouth  and  cursed 
his  day  of  birth”  (3:1).  He  addresses  his  imprecations  and  complaints  neither 
to  his  friends  nor  to  God.  He  tries  to  explain  that  he  is  filled  with  turmoil 
(: rogez ; 3:26)  and  fear  ( pahad;  3:25).  The  senior  companion,  Eliphaz,  does  not 
or  cannot  hear  Job’s  explanation.  He  is  offended  by  Job’s  apparent  loss  of 
trust  in  God  and  by  the  recklessness  of  his  discourse.26  Here  is  how  he  opens 
his  dialogue  with  Job: 

To  restrain  one’s  speech  toward  you — even  you  could  not.27 

To  hold  back  words — who  could?  (4:2) 

Contrary  to  what  is  usually  claimed  by  commentators,  Eliphaz  does  not 
contend  that  Job  is  guilty  of  anything.2*  He  explains  that  he  simply  cannot 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  Job’s  defiant  discourse  and  that  even  Job  himself 
would  rise  in  protest,  were  he  in  Eliphaz’s  sandals. 

In  his  reply  to  Eliphaz,  Job  does  not  fume  against  his  friend.  Just  as  Eliphaz 
had  expressed  his  reason  for  speaking  out,  so  Job  explains  what  lies  behind  his 
outburst — anger  or  vexation  (ka'as-,  6:2).  His  vexation,  his  distress,  his  pain  are 
heavier  than  the  sand  at  the  seashore  (v.  3),  and,  in  a far  more  aggressive 
image,  poisoned  “arrows  of  Shaddai,”  of  God,  sap  his  life-force  (v.  4).  Yet,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  Job  articulates  the  disappointment  that  his  friends 

26  Eliphaz  is  also  in  denial  of  Job’s  revelation,  thereby  questioning  Job’s  fabled  integrity; 
see  n.  15  above. 

27  The  verse  is  philologically  challenging,  especially  on  account  of  the  perplexing  first 
word.  I take  the  letters  hnsb  to  represent  a verbal  noun  of  the  Hebrew  root  'ns,  “to 
constrain”  (Est  1:8;  Dn  4:6):  banasa.  The  be  in  place  of  the  'aleph  results  from  either  a 
scribal  error  or  the  original  Aramaic  verbal  root  hns  from  which  Hebrew  'ns  is  derived.  For 
the  poet’s  uses  of  Aramaic,  see  Edward  L.  Greenstein,  “The  Language  of  Job  and  Its  Poetic 
Function,”  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  (JBL)  122  (2003),  657-72. 

28  See  also,  for  example,  Clines,  “The  Arguments,”  206.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a 
complete  reading  of  Eliphaz’s  response  in  chaps.  4-5.  Briefly,  Eliphaz  cautions  Job  not  to 
lose  hold  of  his  faith.  He  reassures  Job  that  the  prosperous  wicked  will  ultimately  receive 
their  just  retribution,  and,  by  implication,  the  suffering  righteous  will,  too.  He  also  offers 
Job  a theological  explanation  of  his  suffering:  it  is  divine  discipline,  an  admonitory 
affliction  to  keep  him  on  the  right  path  by  reminding  him  of  what  lies  in  store  for  those 
who  offend  God  (see  5:17-18).  For  this  last  notion  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  see,  for  example, 
David  Kraemer,  Responses  to  Suffering  in  Classical  Rabbinic  Literature  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1995),  22-25. 
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had  caused  him  by  the  fact  that  they  fail  to  deal  with  the  profound  dimensions 
of  his  suffering. 

My  brothers  have  betrayed  me  like  a wadi  [a  stream  that  abounds  in 
water  in  the  rainy  winter  and  turns  bone-dry  in  the  scorching  summer], 

They  pass  on  like  a [dried-up]  tributary,  (v.  15) 

Here  Job  begins  to  wound  his  companions,  but  he  does  it  by  hewing  to  the 
facts  of  his  situation.  He  does  not  simply  insult  them;  he  expresses  his 
puzzlement  at  what  he  perceives  as  their  lack  of  support. 

By  contrast,  from  here  on  in,  Job’s  friends  systematically  deride  his  manner 
of  discourse.  Bildad,  the  second  companion  to  speak,  does  not  begin  by 
explaining  his  point  of  view,  as  Eliphaz  had,  but  disparages  the  very  fact  that 
Job  speaks: 

How  long  will  you  utter  such  prattle? 

The  words  of  your  mouth  are  a mighty  wind!  (8:2) 

Wind  (ruah),  in  the  Joban  dialogues,  is  a derisive  term  for  worthless  speech. 
Bildad  opens  with  a rhetorical  question.  Rhetorical  questions  draw  their 
power  from  the  speaker’s  implication  that  the  addressee  will  react  to  the 
question  being  posed  in  the  same  fashion  that  the  speaker  would.  So  what 
Bildad  is  saying  to  Job  is:  you  know  that  your  words  are  nothing  but  a lot  of 
empty  wind,  so  what  is  the  point  of  going  on  with  them?  It  is  a barely 
disguised  effort  to  silence  Job.29  Unlike  Eliphaz,  who  had  refrained  from 
blaming  Job  directly  for  his  suffering,  Bildad  raises  the  suspicion  that  Job  may 
have  sinned: 


29  On  rhetorical  questions  and  some  usages  of  them  in  Job,  see  H.  van  Rensburg,  “Wise 
Men  Saying  Things  by7  Asking  Questions:  The  Function  of  the  Interrogative  in  Job  3 to  14,” 
Old  Testatnent  Essays  4 (1991),  227-47;  Lenart  de  Regt,  “Functions  and  Implications  of 
Rhetorical  Questions  in  the  Book  of  job,”  in  Biblical  Hebrew  and  Discourse  Linguistics,  ed. 
Robert  D.  Bergen  (Dallas:  Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  1994),  361-73;  de  Regt, 
“Implications  of  Rhetorical  Questions  in  Strophes  in  Job  1 1 and  15,”  in  The  Book  of  Job,  ed. 
W.  A.  M.  Beuken  (Leuven:  Leuven  University  Press/Peeters,  1994),  321-28.  More  formal 
aspects  of  questions  in  Job  are  treated  in  Dennis  R.  Magary,  “Answering  Questions, 
Questioning  Answers:  The  Rhetoric  of  Interrogatives  in  the  Speeches  of  Job  and  His 
Friends,”  in  Seeking  Out  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients:  Essays  Offered  to  Honor  Michael  V.  Fox 
on  the  Occasion  of  His  Sixty-Fifth  Birthday,  ed.  Ronald  L.  Troxel  et  al.  (Winona  Lake: 
Eisenbrauns,  2005),  283-98.  For  the  underlying  logic  of  rhetorical  questions  in  Job,  see 
James  L.  Crenshaw,  Education  in  Ancient  Israel:  Across  the  Deadening  Silence,  Anchor  Bible 
Reference  Library  (ABRL)  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1998),  133-36.  See  also  Edward  L. 
Greenstein,  “Some  Developments  in  the  Study  of  Language  and  Some  Implications  for  the 
Study  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Cultures,”  in  Semitic  Linguistics:  The  State  of  the  Art  at  the 
Turn  of  the  Twenty-First  Century,  Israel  Oriental  Studies  20,  ed.  Shlomo  Izre’el  (Winona 
Lake:  Eisenbrauns,  2002),  452-53. 
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If  you  are  pure  and  upright,  then  [God]  will  protect  you 

And  bring  peace  to  your  rightful  estate.  (8:6) 

Bildad  is  the  first  to  suggest  that  Job  may  be  at  fault.  And  he  is  the  first  to 
portray  Job’s  discourse  as  “wind,”  or  mere  prattle. 

“Wind,”  empty  speech,  is  a key  term  in  the  dialogues  between  Job  and  his 
companions.30  Zophar,  the  next  friend  to  speak,  does  not  use  the  word 
“wind”  in  his  first  discourse,  but  he  characterizes  Job’s  talk  as  “wind”  in  the 
second  round  of  speeches.  Most  translations — for  example,  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  (RSV),  the  New  Jewish  Publication  Society  Tanakh 
(JPS) — miss  the  reference  because  they  interpret  the  Hebrew  term  mah, 
which  can  mean  either  “wind”  or  “spirit,”  in  the  latter  sense.  But  I think  it 
should  be  interpreted  something  like  this: 

I hear  [from  Job]  an  argument3'  [that  is  meant]  to  confound  me; 

And  without  understanding  me,  he  answers  me  with  wind.  (20:3) 

Yet  even  though  Zophar  does  not  refer  to  Job’s  words  as  “wind”  in  his  first 
discourse,  he  depicts  the  righteous  Job  as  a smooth  talker,  “a  man  of  lips”  who 
“multiplies  words,”  that  is,  talks  too  much  (11:2).  By  this  Zophar  insinuates 
that  Job,  like  many  other  speakers,  attempts  to  silence  his  adversaries  by 
means  of  clever  rhetoric  and  interminable  speeches  that  wear  them  out. 

In  your  presence  men  keep  their  silence; 

You  speak  perversely,32  and  no  one  refutes  you.  (v.  3) 

Eliphaz,  in  his  second  response,  also  designates  Job’s  discourse  as  “wind” 
(15:2). 33  The  elder  companion  expands  on  this  commentary'  on  Job’s  rheto- 
ric. He  goes  on  to  describe  it  as  “deceitful  language”  (v.  6)  and  contends  that 
the  way  Job  speaks  is  enough  to  indict  him: 

Your  own  mouth  condemns  you,  not  I; 

Your  own  lips  testify  against  you.  (v.  7) 


30  See  also,  for  example,  Milliner,  “Erkenntnis  im  Gesprach,”  177-78. 

3‘  Lit.,  “a  lesson.” 

32  Reading  t'lg  (see  also  leson  ‘ ilgim  “twisted  speech”  in  Isa.  32:4)  for  tl‘g,  “you  mock.”  See 
my  forthcoming  study,  “Features  of  Language  in  the  Poetry  of  Job,”  in  Das  Buck  Hiob  mid 
seine  Interpretationen,  ed.  Konrad  Schmid  and  Manfred  Oeming  (Zurich:  Abhandlungen  zur 
Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments,  forthcoming). 

33  In  contrast  to  the  prevailing  interpretation,  the  second  colon  of  this  couplet  leaves 
barely  any  doubt  that  the  one  who  speaks  “an  utterance  of  wind”  ( de‘d[h / here  is  from 
dd'dfhj,  “to  speak,”  and  not  from  yiula\  “to  know”)  is  the  same  person  who  “fills  his  belly 
with  the  east  wind” — Job. 
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John  Course,  in  his  study  of  the  language  by  which  the  discourses  in  Job 
begin,  maintains  that  the  miserable  Job  must  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
the  deterioration  of  civility  in  the  dialogues.34  I disagree.  Job  speaks  boldly, 
and  he  does  occasionally  call  names,  but  he  does  not  dismiss  his  companions’ 
words  as  “wind.”  The  key  passage  is  the  one  in  which  Job  begins  his  reply  to 
Eliphaz  in  the  second  round.  It  has  been  widely  misunderstood  because  of  a 
failure  to  discern  that  in  the  middle  of  the  passage  Job  is  not  speaking  his  own 
mind  but  rather  quoting  Eliphaz: 

I have  heard  many  [statements]  like  these — 

You  are  all  false  comforters: 

“Is  there  no  end  to  words  of  wind? 

“What  grieves  you  so  that  you  speak  out?” 

I,  too,  would  speak  like  you, 

Were  you  in  my  place.  . . . (16:2-4) 

The  couplet,  “Is  there  no  end  to  words  of  wind,  etc.”  has  not  been  properly 
interpreted  for  lack  of  identifying  the  patterns  for  introducing  quoted  dis- 
course in  biblical  poetry  in  general  and  in  the  book  of  Job  in  particular.  I have 
made  a study  of  the  phenomenon  of  designating  quoted  discourse  in  Joban 
poetry,  and  I will  here  present  only  the  results  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
present  case.35  One  way  to  signal  that  the  words  that  follow  are  quoted  from 
another  speaker  is  to  precede  them  with  terms  relating  to  speech  and  hearing. 
Another  way  is  to  make  use  of  a deictic  (pointing)  pronoun  that  draws 
attention  to  the  quoted  discourse.  In  Job’s  response  to  Eliphaz  we  find  both 
a reference  to  hearing  (“I  have  heard”)  and  a deictic  pronoun — “I  have  heard 
many  [statements]  like  these.”  The  combination  of  signals  indicates  that  the 
very  next  verse  constitutes  a quotation.  It  was  Eliphaz  who  had  just  labeled 
Job’s  discourse  as  “wind,”  and  Job  is  now  adducing  that  derision  to  demon- 
strate his  failure  to  comfort  him.  By  adding  to  the  nearly  precise  quotation 
the  question,  “What  grieves  you  so  that  you  speak  out?”  Job  is  expressing  the 
way  that  he  hears  Eliphaz.  His  friend  has  no  clue,  or  has  forgotten,  what  it  is 
that  has  brought  Job  to  the  brink  of  blasphemy. 

On  the  other  side,  Job  has  come  to  understand  his  friends’  point  of  view. 
If  he  were  in  their  place — seeing  a former  pillar  of  faith  shaking  the  foun- 

34  John  Course,  Speech  and  Response:  A Rhetorical  Analysis  of  the  Introductions  to  the  Speeches 
of  the  Book  of  Job  (Chaps.  4-24),  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly  Monograph  Series  (CBQMS) 
25  (Washington,  DC:  Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  America,  1994),  154-55. 

35  Greenstein,  “The  Extent  of  Job’s  First  Speech,”  251-54  (Hebrew).  In  this  study  I was 
able  to  benefit  from  a lengthy  unpublished  paper  by  Michael  P.  O’Connor,  “Direct 
Discourse  in  Biblical  Hebrew  Verse,  Especially  the  Psalter”  (presented  at  the  Biblical 
Colloquium,  Princeton,  2000). 
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dations  of  that  faith — he  might  speak  as  they  do.  As  Job’s  initial  anger 
subsides,  he  is  capable  of  weighing  their  arguments.  To  be  sure,  he  has 
characterized  his  companions  as  “smearers  of  lies”  (13:4),  “phony  physicians” 
(13:4),  and  “false  comforters”  (16:2;  see  also  21:34).  All  their  efforts  to 
console  him  have  failed  because  they  would  not  probe  to  the  source  of  Job’s 
suffering  as  he  perceives  it.  In  his  analysis,  Course  describes  Job’s  defama- 
tions of  his  friends  as  “name-calling.”36  Such  an  interpretation  is  possible,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  way  to  construe  the  text.  Job  can  be  judged  more  sympa- 
thetically. 

Job  has  been  presented  by  the  narrator  and  by  God  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  as  “innocent  and  upright.”  Job  does  not  lie.  When  he  characterizes  his 
companions  as  “smearers  of  lies”  and  “false  comforters,”  he  is  simply  telling 
the  truth.  The  treatments  that  these  “phony  physicians”  are  prescribing  for 
his  condition  are  ineffective,  they  amount  to  malpractice,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  of  Job  to  say  otherwise.  Their  words  do  not  touch  Job’s  heart  because 
they  are  insincere.  That  is  also  the  estimation  of  some  modern  interpreters  of 
Job,37  and  that  is  Kant’s  understanding  as  well.3*  The  friends,  on  this  reading, 
know  deep  down  that  the  dogmas  to  which  they  adhere  do  not  come  to  grips 
with  a case  of  innocent  suffering  like  that  of  Job.  But  they  rehearse  their 
inadequate  theodicies  anyway. 

Job  insists  on  his  own  truthfulness.  In  Job’s  use  of  rhetorical  questions  (see 
above),  he  implies  that  the  companions  know  full  well  that  Job  would  not  lie: 

Is  there  any  corruption  on  my  tongue? 

Can’t  my  palate  discern  deceit?  (6:30) 

The  problem  for  Job  is  not  only  that  his  friends  lie  to  him.  You  will  recall  that 
Job  had  always  been  concerned  with  how  to  speak  before  God,  and  it 
distresses  Job  that,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  friends  are  speaking  falsely  to 
the  deity: 

Will  you  speak  corruptly  to  God? 

Will  you  speak  deceitfully  to  him?  (13:7) 

It  has  been  Job’s  belief  all  along  that  God  is  just,  which  gives  him  the  right 
to  demand  justice  in  his  own  case.39  He  believes  that  God  will  only  counte- 

36  Course,  Speech  and  Response,  1 54. 

37  See  Crenshaw,  Defending  God,  125. 

38  See  n.  1 1 above. 

39  See  also,  for  example,  Madtiahu  Tsevat,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Book  of  Joh,”  in  The 
Meaning  of  the  Book  of  Job  and  Other  Biblical  Studies  (New  York/Dallas:  Ktav/Institute  for 
Jewish  Studies,  1980),  27. 
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nance  the  truth,  so  the  companions’  dogmatic  assertions  are  not  a defense  of 
God  but  an  offense  to  God. 

This  is  the  point  that  Kant  underscores.  Kant  does  not  subscribe  to  Job’s 
critique  of  God.  Like  many  modern  biblicists,  he  contends  that  God’s  ways, 
including  God’s  justice,  are  beyond  human  comprehension  and  are  therefore 
invulnerable  to  rational  challenge.40  Although  Job  did  not  necessarily  speak 
the  truth,  Kant  believes  that  Job  spoke  truthfully — that  is,  he  spoke  out  of  the 
conviction  that  what  he  was  saying  was  true.41  Truth  can  be  understood  as  an 
objective  quality  of  a substance  or  statement.  Truth  in  this  sense  is  measured 
against  some  standard  of  what  is  held  to  be  correct  and  real.  Truthfulness,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  subjective  knowledge  that  one  is  telling  it  the  way  one 
sees  it.42  Truth  is  empirical,  truthfulness  is  ethical.  As  Kant  writes,  “One 
cannot  always  stand  by  the  truth  of  what  one  says  to  oneself  or  to  another  (for 
one  can  be  mistaken);  however,  one  can  and  must  stand  by  the  truthfulness  of 
one’s  declaration  or  confession,  because  one  has  immediate  consciousness  of 
this.”43 

The  dialogues  in  Job  interweave  a kind  of  double  plot  or  movement.  On 
the  one  hand,  Job  and  his  friends  make  their  points  and  counterpoints  to  each 
other;  on  the  other  hand,  Job  contends  with  God.  Throughout  the  first  cycle 
of  speeches,  and  continuing  in  the  following  ones,  Job  increasingly  addresses 
his  complaints  to  the  deity  and  eventually  mounts  a legal  suit  against  God  for 
apparently  punishing  him  without  sufficient  cause.44  His  purpose  is  to  com- 
pel God  to  respond  to  the  suit  and  to  provide  a full  disclosure  of  the  charges 
that  Job  imagines  the  deity  is  leveling  against  him: 


40  Kant,  “On  the  Miscarriage,”  30;  see  also,  for  example,  Robert  Gordis,  “The  Temp- 
tation of  Job:  Tradition  versus  Experience  in  Religion,”  in  The  Dimensions  of  Job:  A Study 
and  Selected  Readings , ed.  Nahum  N.  Glatzer  (New  York:  Schocken,  1969),  84-85.  A 
similar  interpretation  is  that  “the  justice  of  God,  if  that  be  the  proper  term,  cannot  be 
measured  by  human  standards”;  John  J.  Collins,  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Minne- 
apolis: Fortress,  2004),  517. 

4‘  Kant,  “On  the  Miscarriage,”  32-33. 

42  On  the  complex  relationship  between  truth  and  truthfulness,  see  Sissela  Bok,  Lying: 
Moral  Choice  in  Public  and  Private  Life  (New  York:  Vintage,  1979),  6-14.  See  further 
Bernard  Williams,  Truth  and  Truthfulness:  An  Essay  in  Genealogy  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  2002).  As  Williams  explains,  truth  and  truthfulness  can  be  in  tension,  for 
example,  the  impulse  to  be  honest  may  conflict  with  one’s  perception  that  telling  a 
particular  “truth”  may  cause  undesirable  consequences.  I thank  my  former  student,  Prof. 
Leora  Batnitzky,  for  the  reference  to  Williams’s  book. 

43  Kant,  “On  the  Miscarriage,”  34. 

44  For  a step-by-step  account  of  Job’s  lawsuit  and  an  interpretation  of  its  purpose,  see 
Edward  L.  Greenstein,  “A  Forensic  Understanding  of  the  Speech  from  the  Whirlwind,”  in 
Texts , Temples,  and  Traditions:  A Tribute  to  Menahem  Haran,  ed.  Michael  V.  Fox  et  al. 
(Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns,  1996),  241-58. 
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How  many  are  my  crimes  and  sins? 

My  transgression  and  my  sin — let  me  know  them!  (13:23) 

In  making  his  accusations  against  God,  Job  says  some  very  harsh  things.  In 
the  prologue  to  the  book,  the  Satan,  whose  job  it  is  to  cause  people  to  stumble 
and  then  to  blame  them  for  it,45  claims  that  if  God  will  remove  all  that  is  good 
from  Job  and,  when  that  is  not  enough,  will  afflict  him  with  an  incessantly 
irritating  skin  disease,  Job  will  “curse”  God  to  his  face.46  Readers  are  waiting 
to  decide  whether  Job  has,  in  the  end,  cursed  God.47  It  is  therefore  something 
of  a playful  ploy  by  the  poet  to  introduce  Job’s  first  discourse  by  stating  that 
he  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth.  He  cursed  the  day,  not  God.  Job  certainly  did 
not  anywhere  utter  a formal  execration  of  the  deity.  But  did  Job,  in  the  course 
of  his  remonstrations,  blaspheme?  Did  he  speak  in  an  improper  and  unseemly 
manner?  In  the  course  of  my  discussion  of  this  question,  I would  ask  that  we 
keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  truth  and  truthfulness  that  Kant  has 
made.  Perhaps  the  question  of  Job’s  speech  should  focus  less  on  its  substance 
and  more  on  its  sincerity7. 

Ancient  Christian  exegetes,  so  far  as  I can  tell,  tend  to  adapt  their  under- 
standing of  Job  to  their  image  of  him  as  a patient  and  holy  man,  a righteous 
sufferer  who  prefigures  Jesus.4*  Take  what  in  the  classical  Jewish  tradition  is 
considered  to  be  the  boldest  of  Job’s  accusations: 

It  is  all  the  same!  That  is  why  I say: 

Both  the  innocent  and  the  wicked  he  annihilates.  (9:22) 

The  earth  is  surrendered  to  the  hand  of  the  wicked, 

WTile  he  [namely,  God]  covers  the  faces  of  the  judges; 

If  it  is  not  he,  then  who  is  it?  (v.  24) 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  if  you  are  righteous  or  wicked,  because  God 
treats  you  the  same.  /Moreover,  God  prevents  the  human  justice  system  from 


45  See  also,  for  example,  Peggy  L.  Day,  An  Adversary  in  Heaven:  satan  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
Harvard  Semitic  Monographs  (HSM)  43  (Atlanta:  Scholars  Press,  1988). 

46  On  the  use  of  “bless”  for  “curse,”  see  n.  17  above. 

47  For  a recent  claim  that  Job  has,  in  the  end,  cursed  God,  see  Michael  V.  Fox,  “Job  the 
Pious,”  ZAW  1 17  (2005),  360-61. 

48  See,  for  example,  Manlio  Simonetti  and  Marco  Conti,  “Introduction  to  Job,”  in 
Ancient  Christian  Commentary  on  Scripture,  Old  Testament  VI:  Job,  ed.  Simonetti  and  Conti 
(Downer’s  Grove:  InterVarsity,  2006),  xviii-xxi;  see  also  Glatzer,  “Introduction:  A Study  of 
Job,”  in  Glatzer,  Dimensions  of  Job,  14.  See,  for  example,  the  Episde  of  James  5:1 1 and  the 
First  Episde  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians  17:3-4.  The  Qur’an,  too,  tends  to 
portray  Job  as  a thoroughly  righteous  man  (see  Glatzer,  “Introduction,”  15  and  the  sources 
cited  there). 
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imposing  order.  The  fifth-century  father  Julian  of  Eclanum  makes  a meta- 
phor of  Job’s  remark:  “Job  seems  to  state  that  his  earthly  part,  that  is,  his 
body,  is  given  to  torments  and  vexations.”49  John  Chrysostom  (c.  400) 
explains  in  this  way:  If  my  judge  were  a man,  I could  suffer  his  judgment  and 
prove  that  my  judge  was  unjust  as  well.  “But  since  you  are  God,  that  is 
impossible.  It  is  sufficient  to  be  punished  and  to  suffer  the  greatest  condem- 
nation.”50 Job,  in  these  abstract  readings,  not  only  maintains  his  decorum  but 
also  conveys  the  most  pious  doctrines. 

Among  the  classical  rabbis,  Job  has  his  defenders,  but  he  also  has  several 
detractors.  Perhaps  because  the  biblical  Job  was  a non-Israelite  and  not 
perceived  as  a Jew,  the  rabbis  tend  to  take  a cooler  approach  to  him  than  the 
church  fathers  do.51  The  verses  we  have  just  considered  are  taken  by  some 
rabbis  as  pure  blasphemy.  The  Talmud  includes  an  argument  about  this  point 
that  spans  the  generations,  with  one  rabbi  contending  that  “Job  intended  to 
turn  the  bowl  upside  down,”  that  is,  to  blaspheme,  while  another  rabbi  finds 
an  excuse  for  Job’s  rhetoric  through  creative  exegesis52:  Job  does  not  mean 
that  the  eyes  of  the  judges  are  blinded  by  God  but  rather  by  Satan;  Job  does 
not  mean  that  the  land  is  handed  over  to  a wicked  person  but  rather  to  Satan. 

Such  exegesis  does  not  stop  Job’s  detractors,  who  are  able  to  cite  additional 
examples  of  insolent  speech.  Job  says: 

You  know  very  well  that  I am  not  guilty, 

But  there  is  no  one  to  save  me  from  your  hand.  (10:7) 

Rava,  the  leading  disparager  of  Job,  draws  out  the  following  implications:  Job 
means  to  remove  the  world  from  God’s  providence.  God  created  all  things, 
good  and  bad,  kosher  and  nonkosher,  and  once  they  are  created,  there  is  no 
power  to  change  the  way  things  will  be.  Rava  brings  support  from  Job’s 
companions  for  his  interpretation  that  Job  is  irreverent.  Eliphaz,  in  Rava’s 
interpretation,  tells  Job:  “You  even  violate  piety,  by  diminishing  prayer 
before  God”  (15:4). 53  Rava  comments:  “The  Blessed  Eloly  One  has  indeed 
created  the  evil  inclination,  but  he  has  created  the  Torah  as  its  antidote.”  In 

49  See  Simonetti  and  Conti,  Ancient  Christian  Commentary , 54. 

50  Ibid.,  55. 

51  For  a fairly  comprehensive  and  intriguing  analysis  of  early  Jewish  attitudes  toward 
Job,  see  Hananel  Mack,  Job  and  the  Book  of  Job  in  Rabbinic  Literature  (Ramat  Gan:  Bar-Ilan 
University  Press,  2004)  (in  Hebrew).  Glatzer  (“Introduction,”  18)  represents  the  views  of 
the  rabbis  more  favorably  than  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  would  seem  to  warrant.  See  also 
Gabrielle  Oberhansli  Widmer,  l hob  in  Jiidischer  Antike  and Modeme:  Die  Wirkungsgeschichte 
Hiobs  in  der  Jiidischen  Literatur  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  2003),  17-177. 

52  Babylonian  Talmud,  Baba  Batra  16a. 

53  Following  Ginsberg,  I understand  the  verse  very  differently.  Eliphaz  is  refuting 
Job’s  claim  that  he  has  received  a revelation  from  a rogue  spirit  (see  n.  15  above): 
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other  words,  Rava  concludes  that  Job  has  given  in  to  the  impulse  to  abandon 
his  faith  in  a personal  God  and  has  become  a determinist,  arguing  that  God 
does  not  differentiate  between  the  fate  of  the  good  and  the  fate  of  the  bad. 
Rava  champions  the  morality  of  individual  responsibility — there  may  be  a 
proclivity  toward  evil  within  people,  but  they  are  supposed  to  choose  the 
ways  of  Torah,  which  are  the  remedy  for  their  wicked  impulses. 

The  talmudic  passage  continues  to  cite  blasphemous  words  of  Job — he  is 
found  to  speak  in  too  familiar  a manner  with  God  (6:2-3),  to  complain  as 
though  he  were  the  master  and  God  the  servant  (9:3  3),  to  deny  the  belief  in 
the  resurrection  of  dead  (7:9) — and  Job’s  detractors  suggest  that  dirt  should 
be  stuffed  into  Job’s  mouth,  in  other  words,  he  should  be  silenced.  The 
passage  concludes  by  taking  the  side  of  Job’s  belated,  young  interlocutor, 
Elihu,  who  says: 

He  [namely,  Job]  does  not  speak  out  of  knowledge, 

And  his  words  do  not  edify.  (34:35) 

There  is,  then,  no  truth  value  to  Job’s  challenges  to  accepted  religious 
doctrine. 

But  the  rabbis  see  the  problem  with  Job  not  so  much  in  what  he  said  but 
in  how  he  said  it.  T he  leading  Tannaitic  (Roman  period)  sage,  Rabbi  Aqiba, 
suggests  a typology  of  tour  kinds  of  responses  to  a questionable  act  of  God.54 
One  type  receives  a divine  blow  with  a smile  of  submission;  the  example  is 
Abraham,  who  was  put  to  a horrific  test  and  complied.  Another  type  accepts 
divine  affliction  but  pleads  to  remove  it;  the  example  is  King  Hezekiah,  who 
was  stricken  with  illness  and  prayed.  A third  type  is  perfectly  accepting  of 
divine  discipline;  the  example  is  King  David,  the  pious  author  of  the  psalms, 
according  to  tradition.  The  most  aggressive  type,  the  one  who  “kicks”  like  a 
mule  in  protest,  is  represented  by  Job,  who  asks,  “Why  am  I afflicted?  What 
have  I done  to  you?  Tell  me,  what  sins  I have  committed?.  . . I know  that  you 
have  the  power,  and  that  you  are  the  one  doing  it  to  me.”55  Job’s  fault  was  not 
in  challenging  God  but  in  formulating  his  protestations  in  too  aggressive  a 
tone.56 


“Would  you  abrogate  piety,  and  eavesdrop  on  (lit.,  take  away)  conversation  in  the 
presence  of  El  (God)?” 

54  Midrash  Tehillim  ( Shoher  Tob)  26:2  (ed.  Solomon  Buber,  215-16). 

55  The  following  prooftexts  are  cited:  Job  10:2-3;  13:23;  16:18. 

56  See  also  Anson  Laytner,  Arguing  with  God:  A Jewish  Tradition  (Northvale:  Jason 
Aronson,  1990),  115. 
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Another  rabbinic  midrash  sharpens  the  point  by  comparing  Job  to  Abra- 
ham. Abraham,  too,  challenged  God’s  justice,  questioning  whether  it  was 
right  of  God  to  destroy  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.57  Rabbi  Levi  said: 

What  Abraham  said  and  what  Job  said  are  the  same;  but  Job  swallowed 
an  unripened  berry  [that  is,  he  spoke  rashly],  while  Abraham  ate  the 
berry  ripened  [that  is,  he  spoke  in  a mature  fashion].  Job  said:  “.  . .Both 
the  innocent  and  the  wicked  he  annihilates”  (9:22).  But  Abraham,  who 
was  a wise  man,  said:  “Will  you  exterminate  the  righteous  together  with 
the  wicked?”  (Gen.  i8:2  3)-58 

Job  made  a blunt  accusation;  Abraham  put  forward  a question,  giving  God 
the  wiggle  room  to  provide  an  exculpatory  answer. 

Job  spoke  with  chutzpa,  but  the  rabbis  had  a healthy  respect  for  what  they 
called  huspa  kelappe  semaya,  “arrogance  toward  heaven.”  The  Talmud  cites  the 
example  of  the  foreign  prophet  Balaam.59  God  tells  Balaam  he  must  not  go 
on  a mission  to  curse  God’s  people  Israel  (Num.  22:12).  Balaam  wants  to  go 
on  the  mission  nonetheless.  Does  God  punish  him  and  prevent  him  from 
going?  No,  he  reverses  his  own  position  and  orders  Balaam  to  go  (v.  20). 
Chutzpa  pays  off,  says  Rav  Nahman.  God  does  not  rebuff  every  unseemly 
challenge;  sometimes  God  plays  along.  In  the  case  of  Job,  even  a critic  such 
as  Rava  understood,  in  a somewhat  forgiving  spirit,  that  whatever  he  said,  he 
said  in  extremis.  We  learn  from  the  case  of  Job,  says  Rava,  that  we  should  not 
judge  people  when  they  are  upset.60 

Job  stands  in  a tradition  of  biblical  personalities  who  questioned  God  and 
took  God  to  task.6'  The  list  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Samuel,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  a number  of  shocking  psalmists,62  and  the 


57  See  also,  for  example,  Joseph  Blenkinsopp,  “Abraham  and  the  Righteous  of  Sodom,” 
Journal  of  Semitic  Studies  (JSS)  33  (1982),  119-32;  Yochanan  Muffs,  “Who  Will  Stand  in 
the  Breach?:  A Study  of  Prophetic  Intercession,”  in  Love  and  Joy:  Law , Language,  and 
Religion  in  Ancient  Israel  (New  York:  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  1992),  10-1 1. 

Midrash  Tanhuma,  Wayyera',  7 (ed.  Buber,  89).  See  also  Midrash  Genesis  Rabbah 
49:9:  “Abraham  received  a reward  for  (what  he  said);  Job  was  punished  for  it.” 

59  Babylonian  Talmud,  Sanhedrin  105a. 

60  Bablyonian  Talmud,  Baba  Batra  16a;  see  also  John  of  Chrysostom  on  Job  3:3,  who 
explains  that  Job  speaks  out  of  despair  and  not  out  of  hostility  toward  the  creator 
(Simonetti  and  Conti,  Ancient  Christian  Commentary,  xxi). 

rtl  See,  for  example,  Laytner,  Arguing  with  God,  3-39;  Muffs,  “Who  Will  Stand  in  the 
Breach?” 

2 See,  for  example,  Samuel  E.  Balentine,  “The  Lament  Tradition:  Holding  to  God 
against  God,”  in  Prayer  in  the  Hebrew  Bible:  The  Drama  of  Divine-Human  Dialogue  (Min- 
neapolis: Fortress,  1993),  146-98;  see  also  Balentine,  The  Hidden  God:  The  Hiding  of  the  Face 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1983). 
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elegist  in  Lamentations.65  The  most  radical  of  these  theological  dissidents, 
prior  to  Job,  is  Jeremiah.64  When  Jeremiah  not  only  fails  to  persuade  his 
compatriots  to  repent  their  ways  and  follow  his  lead,  but  also  is  shunned  and 
threatened  by  them,  he  turns  to  God,  who  had  from  the  outset  promised  him 
support  and  reinforcement  (Jer.  1:17-19).  Jeremiah  bitterly  complains: 

Remember  me,  call  me  to  mind,  and  avenge  me  of  my  persecutors! 

Do  not  take  me  out  by  being  too  patient! 

Know  that  on  your  account  I have  borne  disgrace!  . . . 

I have  not  sat  in  the  circle  of  the  playful  and  enjoyed  myself. 

Because  of  your  hand  upon  me,  I have  sat  alone, 

For  you  have  filled  me  with  rage. 

Why  has  my  pain  been  enduring,  and  my  affliction  chronic, 

Refusing  to  be  healed? 

You  have  continued  to  be  like  a wadi  to  me, 

Unreliable  waters!  (15:15-18) 

Jeremiah  has  compared  God  to  a source  of  life-sustaining  water  (2:13)  that 
was  promised  to  be  there  continually  but  has  now  become  dry.  By  denting 
God’s  integrity  and  support  in  this  way,  Jeremiah  has,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  ceased  to  be  a prophet — a person  who  can  speak  in  the  name  of 
God.65  God  breaks  in  at  this  point.  Without  responding  to  the  substance  of 
Jeremiah’s  complaint,  God  advises  the  prophet  that  if  he  repents  and  renews 
his  trust  in  God,  then  God  will  reconsecrate  him  (15:19-2 1). 66 

Job  knew  this  passage  and  alluded  to  it  when  he  characterized  his  unsup- 
portive  companions  as  dried-up  streams  (see  above).6'  That  is  not  the  only 
way  that  the  model  of  Jeremiah  inspired  the  poet  of  Job.  Job  took  Jeremiah’s 


63  See,  for  example,  Edward  L.  Greenstein,  “The  Wrath  at  God  in  the  Book  of 
Lamentations,”  in  “The  Problem  of  Evil  and  Its  Symbols  in  Jewish  and  Christian  Tradi- 
tion,” JS’O’T  Suppl.  no.  366,  ed.  Henning  Graf  Reventlow  and  Yair  Hoffman  (London  and 
New  York:  T&T  Clark  Intemational/Continuum,  2004),  29-42. 

64  Thus,  the  tide  of  William  Safire’s  book  on  Job,  The  First  Dissident:  The  Book  of  Job  in 
Today's  Politics  (New  York:  Random  House,  1992),  is  a misnomer.  Safire  does  acknowledge 
Jeremiah’s  precedent  in  imagining  a lawsuit  against  God  (p.  35),  but  elsewhere  he  asserts 
that  in  suing  God,  Job  “comes  up  with  a notion  that  nobody  has  dared  express,  the  idea  of 
defving  God’s  judgment  by  bringing  him  before  a court”  (p.  8). 

63  See  also,  for  example,  Muffs,  “Who  Will  Stand  in  the  Breach?”  30. 

66  See  also,  for  example,  John  Bright,  “A  Prophet’s  Lament  and  Its  Answer:  Jeremiah 
15:10-21,”  in  A Prophet  to  the  Nations:  Essays  in  Jeremiah  Studies,  ed.  Leo  G.  Perdue  and 
Brian  W.  Kovacs  (Winona  Lake:  Eisenbrauns,  1984),  325-37,  esp.  335-37. 

67  See  Greenstein,  “Jeremiah  as  an  Insipration,”  99-102.  See  also,  for  example,  Layt- 
ner,  Arguing  with  God,  1 7. 
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curse  of  the  day  he  was  born  and  radicalized  it  even  further.68  Job  adopted  the 
idea  of  suing  God  from  Jeremiah  (12:1-2)  and  developed  it  into  an  actual 
lawsuit.69  Jeremiah,  however,  instinctively  cried  out  in  complaint,  so  far  as  I 
can  tell,  while  Job  made  a deliberate  point  of  maintaining  his  integrity: 

By  the  life  of  God,  he  has  turned  aside  my  just  case, 

Shaddai  has  embittered  my  life. 

So  long  as  there  is  life-breath  within  me, 

And  the  spirit  of  God  in  my  nostrils, 

I swear  that  my  lips  will  speak  nothing  corrupt, 

My  tongue  will  utter  no  deceit. 

God  forbid  that  I declare  you  [namely,  my  friends]  to  be  in  the  right, 

Not  till  I expire! 

I will  not  turn  aside  my  integrity  from  myself. 

I hold  fast  to  my  righteousness  and  will  not  let  it  go. 

My  heart  [the  ultimate  source  of  speech]  has  never  blasphemed.70  (Job 

27:2-6) 

Job  stakes  the  propriety  of  his  discourse  on  his  truthfulness.  More  than 
anyone  who  has  preceded  him,  Job  has  established  truth  as  an  absolute 
principle,  the  highest  of  values.  To  speak  what  may  seem  unseemly  concern- 
ing God  is  not  blasphemy  if  it  is  true,  that  is— recalling  the  critical  distinction 
made  by  Kant — if  one  believes  it  is  true. 

Job  is  not  the  first  biblical  personality  to  speak  truth  to  power.  But  he  is  the 
first  to  make  a point  of  speaking  truth.  The  imperative  “speak  truth  to  power” 
has  its  background  in  seventeenth-century  Quakerism,  but  its  actual  source  is 
in  the  title  of  a pamphlet  written  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  in  1955. 71  The  primary  motive  of  the  Quaker  teaching  is 
political:  do  not  shy  away  from  confronting  those  in  power  with  what  you 
believe  to  be  right  and  necessary.  The  columnist  William  Safire,  in  his  book 

68  See  ibid.,  102-3  ancf  more  extensively,  my  Hebrew  article,  “The  Loneliness  of  Job,” 
in  The  Book  of  Job  in  Scripture,  Thought,  and  Art,  ed.  Lea  Mazor  (Jerusalem:  Mount  Scopus 
Publications,  1995),  43—53. 

69  See  Greenstein,  “A  Forensic  Understanding”;  Greenstein,  “Jeremiah  as  an  Inspira- 
tion,” 104-5.  See  also  n.  64  above. 

70  See  H.  L.  Ginsberg,  “Lexicographical  Notes,”  in  Hebriiische  Wortforschung:  Festschrift 
zum  80.  Gehurstag  von  Walter  Baumgartner,  Vetus  Testamentum  Supplements  (VTSup) 
16,  ed.  B.  Hartmann  et  al.  (Leiden:  Brill,  1967),  80. 

71  Speak  Truth  to  Power:  A Quaker  Search  for  an  Alternative  to  Violence.  A Study  of 
International  Conflict  Prepared  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (1955).  The 
introduction  is  available  online  at:  http://www. quaker.org/sttp.html  (accessed  November 
30,  2006).  See  also  Larry  Ingle,  “Living  the  Truth,  Speaking  to  Power,”  http:// 
www2.g0l.com/users/quakers/living_the_truth.htm  (accessed  November  30,  2006).  I thank 
Michael  P.  O’Connor  and  Diane  Sasson  for  their  direction  in  researching  this  matter. 
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about  Job,  also  emphasizes  its  political  import.72  The  liberation  theologian 
Gutierrez  values  Job’s  courageous  challenge  to  God’s  justice  for  its  political 
model  of  religious  behavior:  “the  poor  and  oppressed”  of  Latin  America  must 
speak  out  in  their  own  behalf  like  Job.73  Job  has  indeed  served  as  a literary- 
religious  paradigm  of  the  outspoken  pray-er  in  Jewish  literature  from  classical 
to  modern  times.74  To  take  just  one  example  out  of  many,  a thirteenth- 
century7  liturgical  poem  by7  Moses  ben  Eleazar  Ha-Kohen  appeals  to  God  in 
the  following  terms: 

Is  our  strength  a strength  of  stones, 

Is  our  body7  of  bronze, 

That  we  should  be  able  to  endure  our  tribulations?75 

Readers  of  Job  may  recall  that  the  source  of  this  language  is  Job  6:12. 

Job  speaks  truth  to  power,  as  we  have  seen,  in  two  directions.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  stands  up  to  the  aggregate  of  his  companions,  who  have  all  taken  the 
side  of  theological  dogma  against  him.  On  the  other,  he  has  taken  “his  flesh 
in  his  teeth”  and  his  “life  in  his  hands”  (13:14)  in  order  to  challenge  God,  “the 
judge  of  all  the  earth”  (Gen.  18:25),  in  a court  of  law.  Job  relies  on  his  own 
integrity:  in  his  former  days  people  would  seek  him  out  and  he  would  serve 
as  a local  magistrate,  wrapping  himself  in  justice  like  a robe  (Job  29: 14). 76 
Most  poignantly,  the  image  he  chooses  contrasts  with  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  offensive  image  by  which  he  has  represented  God.  If  God  were  con- 
fronted in  a legal  dispute,  says  Job,  God  would  dip  him  in  a muddy  pit, 
covering  him  with  grime,  that  is,  with  guilt  (9:30-31).  Job  claims  that  God 
would  falsely  incriminate  him,  though  he  is  not  blameworthy. 

But  the  most  radical  and  subversive  feature  of  the  book  of  Job  is  not  that 
it  permits  Job  to  utter  the  most  scandalous  charges  against  the  deity.  It  is 
rather  that  in  the  canonical  form  of  the  book,  God  responds  to  what  Job  has 
said  and  to  what  his  friends  have  said  and  then  gives  his  approbation  to  Job: 


72  Safire,  The  First  Dissident. 

73  Gutierrez,  On  Job,  102. 

74  See  Laytner,  Arguing  with  God. 

73  Ibid.,  154. 

76  For  the  proper  analysis  of  this  verse,  see  the  work  of  my  student,  Robert  A.  Harris, 
Discerning  Parallelism-.  A Study  in  Northern  French  Medieval  Jewish  Biblical  Exegesis,  BJS  341 
(Providence:  Brown  Judaic  Studies,  2004),  70-71. 
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The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite: 

“I  am  very  angry  with  you  and  your  two  companions,  for  you  did  not 
speak  truthfully77  about  me?8  like  my  servant  Job.”  (42:7) 

This  pronouncement  comes  as  something  of  a shock.  It  follows  two  lengthy 
addresses  to  Job  from  the  whirlwind,  in  which  God  humiliates  Job  with 
bullying  rhetoric  and  studiously  avoids  responding  to  the  issues  of  divine 
justice  that  Job  had  raised.79  One  may  well  have  concluded  that  God  has 
nothing  but  disdain  for  Job’s  God-talk. 

You  can  tell  how  surprising — and  puzzling — readers  have  found  God’s 
praise  of  Job’s  truthfulness  by  examining  the  ways  that  commentators  have 
sought  to  dissociate  God’s  remark  to  Eliphaz  from  its  fairly  obvious  reference 
to  Job’s  discourses.  Some  interpreters  limit  the  reference  to  Job’s  pious 
mouthings  in  the  frame  tale. 80  Others  construe  it  as  God  referring  to  Job’s 
very  last  statement  (42:1-6),  which  is  conventionally  interpreted  as  a retrac- 
tion of  his  charges  and  a submission  to  God.8'  (I  believe  that  Job  never 
submits  and  remains  defiant  till  the  end,  but  that  is  for  another  discussion.)82 
Some  think  that  God  is  approving  what  Job  has  been  saying  all  along,83  while 
others  seem  to  read  against  the  plain  sense  and  find  truth  in  both  what  the 


77  The  term  nekdnd(h)  has  the  clear  sense  of  “truthfully”;  see  my  July  2004  review  of 
Talking  about  God:  Job  42:7-9  and  the  Nature  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Job  by  Duck-Woo  Nam, 
in  Review  of  Biblical  Literature  at  http://www.bookreviews.org/pdf/3195_3573.pdf  (accessed 
November  30,  2006). 

78  For  \ Hay  in  the  sense  of  “about  me,”  see,  for  example,  Jer.  40:16. 

79  Interpreting  the  divine  speeches  is  a complex  endeavor  that  will  surely  remain  forever 
open;  see  also,  for  example,  Athalya  Brenner,  “God’s  Answer  to  Job,”  VT  31  (1981),  129-37. 

80  For  example,  Samuel  Terrien,  Job,  Commentaire  de  l’Ancien  Testament  13  (Neu- 
chatel:  Delacjaux  & Niestle,  1963),  271-72;  Carol  A.  Newsom,  “The  Book  of  Job,”  in  The 
New  Interpreter's  Bible  (NIB)  vol.  4 (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1996),  634-35. 

81  For  example,  Norman  Whybray,  Job  (Sheffield:  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1998),  172; 
see  also  Edwin  M.  Good,  In  Turns  of  Tempest:  A Reading  of  Job  with  a Translation  (Stanford: 
Stanford  University  Press,  1990),  382;  John  E Flartley,  The  Book  of  Job,  New  International 
Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  (NICOT)  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1988),  539. 

82  Edward  L.  Greenstein,  “In  Job’s  Face/Facing  Job,”  in  The  Labour  of  Reading:  Desire, 
Alienation,  and  Biblical  Interpretation:  Festschrift  for  Robert  C.  Culley,  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  (SBL)  Semeia  Studies,  ed.  Fiona  C.  Black  et  al.  (Atlanta:  Scholars  Press,  1999), 
pp.  301-17.  See  also  Walter  Brueggemann,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament:  Testimony, 
Dispute,  Advocacy  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1997),  392:  “Perhaps  what  is  ‘right’  is  Job’s  refusal 
to  concede,  and  therefore  what  is  celebrated  is  his  entire  defiant  argument  that  culminates 
in  42:6.” 

83  For  example,  S.  R.  Driver  and  George  Buchanan  Gray,  The  Book  of  Job,  vol.  1, 
International  Critical  Commentary  (ICC)  (New  York:  Scribner’s  Sons,  1921),  374;  Nor- 
man C.  Habel,  The  Book  of  Job,  Old  Testament  Library  (OTL)  (Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
!985).  583— 84. 
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friends  and  Job  have  said.84  Still  others  seek  to  alter  the  translation  of  our  text 
so  that  it  no  longer  says  that  Job  has  spoken  “truthfully.”85 

Marvin  H.  Pope  acknowledges  the  exegetical  issues  but  in  the  end  arrives 
at  what  I think  is  the  most  considered  interpretation:  “If  this  verse  refers  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Dialogue,  it  is  as  magnificent  a vindication  as  Job  could 
have  hoped  for,  proving  that  God  values  the  integrity  of  the  impatient 
protester  and  abhors  the  hypocrites  who  would  heap  accusations  on  a tor- 
mented soul  to  uphold  their  theological  position.”86  Job  is  the  hero  of  the 
book  because  he  speaks  the  truth  no  matter  what  the  risk  and  the  cost.87 

It  almost  does  not  matter  to  what  degree  Job’s  theological  constructions 
and  his  friends’  beliefs  are  acceptable.  In  the  end,  the  poet  has  presented  us 
with  a dialogue  in  which  one  party,  Job,  has  made  a valiant  effort  to  speak  his 
mind  honestly;  in  which  others,  Job’s  companions,  have  rejected  any  new 
thinking  in  favor  of  traditional  norms;  and  in  which  the  third  party,  God,  has 
brutally  put  down  his  accuser  and  spread  out  before  him  an  amoral  panorama 
of  creation  whose  meaning  we  are  left,  like  Job,  to  ponder.  The  one  thing  that 
is  clear  is  that  our  poet,  a maverick  subversive  if  there  ever  was  one,  has  God 
evading  the  question  of  justice  but  standing  up  for  one  value,  the  value  that 
has  been  classically  exemplified  by  Job — the  value  of  speaking  truthfully,  with 
unalloyed  integrity,  the  integrity  that  had  marked  Job  as  different  from  other 
people  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  As  the  book  of  Proverbs  has  it:  “True 
speech  is  established  forever”  (12:19). 


84  For  example,  H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Book  of  Job,  New  Century’  Bible  Commentary 
(NCBC)  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1980),  267. 

85  Duck-Woo  Nam,  Talking  about  God:  Job  42:7-9  and  the  Nature  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
Studies  in  Biblical  Literature  49  (New  York:  Peter  Lang,  2003),  esp.  13-30;  see  my  review 
(above,  n.  77). 

86  Marvin  H.  Pope,  Job,  The  Anchor  Bible  (AB)  vol.  15  (Garden  City:  Doubleday,  1965), 
290. 

87  Here  I might  indicate  an  implicit  argument  with  Carol  A.  Newsom  in  her  magnificent 
analysis  of  the  dialogical  character  of  Job,  The  Book  of  Job:  A Contest  of  Moral  Imaginations 
(Oxford  and  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2003);  see  also  Milliner,  “Erkenntnis  im 
Gesprach.”  Newsom  would  understand  from  the  dynamics  of  dialogue  in  Job  that  the 
“truth”  that  it  embodies  is  distributed  among  the  several  and  diverse  voices  in  the  text.  I 
appreciate  the  moral  advantage  to  us  in  reading  the  book  that  way;  but  I remain  convinced 
that  it  is  Job  who  grasps  a greater  measure  of  the  book’s  “truth”  and  is  the  book’s  only 
unequivocal  hero. 
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the  Seminary  in  1954,  retired  in  2002 
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William  Norman  Pittenger,  a prolific  writer  and  the  author  of  some 
ninety  books  and  almost  150  articles,  died  in  England  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two  on  June  19,  1997.  His  major  theological  work,  The  Word  Incarnate 
(1959),  was  focused  on  his  interest  in  process  theology,  the  evolutionary 
nature  of  creation,  and  Christology.  Dr.  Pittenger  was  also  highly  regarded 
for  his  outstanding  teaching  and  his  erudition  on  Christian  theology  and 
specifically,  on  Anglicanism. 

After  growing  up  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  remembered  by 
a high  school  teacher  as  the  brightest  student  she  had  ever  taught,  Dr. 
Pittenger  attended  Princeton  University.  He  did  not  continue  his  studies 
there  but  instead  took  a position  in  New  York  as  a newspaper  reporter.  He 
then  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  served  as  an 
instructor  of  Christian  apologetics  from  1935  to  1951  and  as  a professor  from 
1951  to  1966. 

During  his  long  career,  Dr.  Pittenger  served  as  president  of  the  American 
Theology  Society  from  1948  to  1949,  vice-chairman  of  the  T heological 
Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  from  1954  to  1962,  and 
chairman  from  1962  to  1964.  He  also  studied  at  Oxford  University  in 
England  and  spent  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  an  honorary  senior  member  of  King’s  College  from  1964  until  his  death. 

In  1991,  to  record  some  of  his  memories  of  Princeton  Seminary  from  his 
youth  in  the  1920s,  he  kindly  provided  the  following  recollections. 

An  Anglican  Theologian  Remembers  Princeton  Seminary 

My  recollections  of  Princeton  Seminary  cover  three  periods.  The  earliest 
concerns  my  family  and  the  years  from  1912,  when  my  father  took  us  to 
Princeton  upon  his  appointment  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  University 
Commons  (or  dining  halls),  and  manager  of  the  Graduate  College  on  the  hill 
near  the  Seminary  and  the  old  golf  course.  We  lived  on  University  Place  and 
then  Edwards  Place,  not  far  from  the  Seminary  campus  but  practically  next 
door  to  the  University  campus. 
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I went  to  Princeton  High  School.  Among  my  school  friends  were  tw  o sons 
(Geerhardus  and  Bernardus)  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vos,  the  distinguished  Old 
Testament  scholar  at  the  Seminar}".1  There  were  other  sons  and  daughters  of 
Seminar}"  faculty,  but  I do  not  remember  them  w-ell  save  for  two  sons  of 
President  and  Mrs.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,2  and  a son  of  Dr.  Loetscher,3  professor 
of  church  history. 

We  were  Episcopalians,  but  in  those  days  people  who  had  connections 
w ith  the  University  and  Seminary  were  often  friends,  and  my  own  family  was 
acquainted  with  a number  of  those  at  the  Seminar}".  I recall  especially  Dr. 
Paul  Martin,  the  Seminar}"  registrar,  w ith  w hom  my  father  played  golf  once 
a wreek.4  Also  clear  in  my  mind  are  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman5  and  Dr.  J. 
Gresham  Machen.6  Those  two  represented  the  different  (even  opposing) 
understandings  of  traditional  Presbyterian  thought.  Dr.  Erdman  wras  a lov- 
able man,  w hose  son  (my  near  contemporary)  later  became  mayor  of  Prince- 
ton. Dr.  Machen,  who  became  w ell  known  for  his  stalwart  defense  of  con- 
servative Princeton  theology,  followed  in  the  tradition  of  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield, 
w hom  I dimly  recall  as  a bearded  old  man  living  across  Mercer  Street  on  the 
“other”  campus  of  the  Seminary.7  I knew  Dr.  Alachen  first  of  all  simply  by 
sight,  but  later  I came  to  know"  him  personally  (though  never  intimately),  as 
I shall  explain.  Please  allow"  me  to  digress  a bit. 

I had  finished  high  school  and  w as  doing  philosophy  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity.  My  mentor  w as  Dr.  Archibald  Alan  Bowman,  the  Scots  philosopher  w ho 
had  been  invited  to  Princeton  from  Glasgow  Ehiiversity.  But  I w’as  uncertain 
as  to  my  future  career.  Hence  for  a few-  years  I was  employed  by  Princeton 
High  School  as  a permanent  substitute  teacher.  I taught  Latin,  French,  and 
mathematics,  and  occasionally  some  other  subjects  whenever  a substitute  was 
needed  for  a regular  teacher  on  leave  or  seriously  ill.  I also  got  an  interesting 
job  as  the  Princeton  correspondent  for  three  newspapers:  the  New  York 
Times , the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  the  Trenton  Limes.  At  the  same  time,  my 
interest  in  theology  was  developing,  and  I began  to  think  of  entering  the 
priesthood  of  the  Episcopal  Church — possibly  as  a teacher  in  one  of  the 
Episcopalian  seminaries.  Because  of  this  interest,  I took  a course  or  two  at 

1 Geerhardus  Vos,  professor  of  biblical  theology,  1893-1932. 

2 J.  Ross  Stevenson,  president  and  professor  of  the  history  of  religions,  1914-1936. 

3 Frederick  William  Loetscher,  professor  of  church  history,  1910-1945.  He  was  the 
father  of  Lefferts  A.  Loetscher,  professor  of  American  church  history,  1941-1974. 

4 Paul  Martin,  registrar,  1906-1932. 

5 Charles  R.  Erdman,  professor  of  practical  theology",  1905-1936. 

6J.  Gresham  Machen,  assistant  professor  of  New  Testament,  1914-1929. 

7 Benjamin  Breckinridge  Warfield,  professor  of  theology",  1887-1921.  Dr.  Warfield  lived 
in  the  Hodge  House  beside  Alexander  Hall. 
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Princeton  Seminary — even  though  it  meant  I might  be  dangerously  exposed 
to  Calvinistic  ideas! 

The  one  course  that  I remember  was  in  Christian  apologetics  and  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  taught  by  Dr.  Kuizenga,  who  had  lately  come  to  the 
Seminary  from  (I  think)  Calvin  College  in  Michigan. * Thanks  to  his  lectures 
(and  others)  and  to  my  attending  occasional  services  in  Miller  Chapel  (then 
situated  next  to  Alexander  Hall),  I got  to  know  a number  of  students 
preparing  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  I had  also  come  to  know,  through 
my  father’s  friendship,  Dr.  Francis  Landey  Patton,  the  lovable  old  former 
president  both  of  the  Seminary  and  the  university.9 

My  increasing  acquaintance  with  Seminary  students,  coupled  with  my 
newspaper  connections,  made  it  natural  for  me  to  take  an  interest  in,  and 
write  news  reports  about,  the  controversy  in  Presbyterianism  (especially  at 
the  Seminary)  between  a very  conservative  and  a more  or  less  “liberal” 
theology.  (I  thought  it  a very  mild  variety  of  liberalism.)  And  so  I got  to  know 
Dr.  Machen  personally.  He  was  kind  to  me,  polite  and  cooperative.  I thought 
him  a charming,  vigorous,  traditional  but  kindly  man.  I can  remember  only 
one  somewhat  biting  comment  he  made:  the  reason  “liberal  Protestants” 
were  so  much  concerned  with  ethics — to  the  exclusion  of  a deep  theological 
interest — was  that  they  had  nothing  much  else  to  believe  in! 

Immediately  after  this  period  I decided  to  go  ahead  with  my  plan  to  enter 
the  Episcopal  Church  ministry,  and  I planned  to  go  to  General  Seminary  in 
New  York.  Just  then  I had  a visit,  at  my  parents’  home,  from  Dr.  Machen. 
How  he  discovered  that  I had  these  plans  I do  not  know,  but  I was  deeply 
moved  when  he  appeared,  asked  to  see  me,  and  then  sat  and  talked  with  me 
for  a few  minutes  on  our  veranda.  I recall  especially,  and  have  always  been 
grateful  for,  his  closing  remark  as  he  said  farewell:  “My  best  wishes  to  you, 
my  young  friend — and  may  you  prosper!”  His  thoughtfulness  made  me 
understand  why  so  many  students  in  the  Seminary  adored  him.  I think  that 
one  may  say  that  of  all  the  faculty  there  at  that  time,  J.  Gresham  Machen  was 
the  most  loved  and  most  influential,  both  with  those  who  followed  his 
conservative  line  and  with  those  who  disagreed  with  his  position  but  loved 
the  man — his  generosity  of  spirit  to  students,  his  ready  hospitality  to  them  in 
his  rooms  in  Alexander  Hall,  and  his  genuine  and  deep  piety. 

*John  E.  Kuizenga,  professor  of  apologetics  and  theology,  1930-1947.  Dr.  Kuizenga 
came  to  Princeton  Seminary  from  Western  Theological'  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Holland,  Michigan. 

9 Francis  Landey  Patton,  professor  of  philosophy,  1 88 1— 1 888;  president  and  professor  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  1902-1913.  He  was  president  of  Princeton  University  1888- 
1902. 
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Much  later  in  life  (in  the  early  1960s),  thanks  to  my  friendship  with  1'im 
Kerr10  and  George  Hendry,11  I was  invited  to  be  a visiting  professor  at  the 
Seminary.  I greatly  enjoyed  those  lecture  visits  to  Princeton.  I went  down 
from  New  York  on  Sunday  evenings,  spent  the  night  in  a guest  room  in 
Brown  Hall,  lectured  in  the  required  course  on  Monday  mornings,  and  on 
Monday  afternoons  conducted  an  elective  seminar,  which  perhaps  had  to  do 
with  some  aspect  of  the  “Process”  approach  to  Christian  faith. 

During  those  weekly  visits  I got  to  know  John  Hick,12  then  on  the  faculty 
in  (I  think)  apologetics.  I also  knew  Ed  Dowey,'3  church  historian,  and 
Seward  Hiltner,14  pastoral  theologian.  Later  still  I was  invited  to  lecture  at 
the  Seminary  on  perhaps  five  or  six  occasions — I do  not  have  an  exact  record 
of  those  pleasant  visits.  They  were  during  the  presidency  of  James  McCord,15 
and  I recall  that  I talked  on  each  occasion  in  the  Stevenson  Lounge  in  the 
then  new  Campus  Center. 


10  Hugh  7'.  Kerr,  professor  of  theology,  1940-1974. 

11  George  S.  Hendry,  professor  of  theology',  1949-1973. 

12  John  H.  Hick,  professor  of  philosophy,  1959-1965. 

13  Edward  A.  Dowey,  Jr.,  professor  of  the  history  of  doctrine,  1957-1990. 

14  Seward  Hiltner,  professor  of  theology  and  personality,  1961-1980. 

15  James  I.  McCord,  president  and  professor  of  theology,  1959-1983. 
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Van  Huyssteen,  J.  Wentzel.  Alone  in  the  World?:  Human  Uniqueness  in  Science 
and  Theology.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  LTniversity  of  Edinburgh,  2004.  Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  2006.  Pp.  347.  $40.00. 

In  his  2004  Gifford  Lectures,  which  constitute  this  book,  J.  Wentzel  van 
Huyssteen  explored  the  meaning  of  human  uniqueness  in  theology  and  the 
natural  sciences  and  extended  the  range  of  his  previous  work  from  episte- 
mology to  constructive  theology,  almost,  it  seems,  as  an  exercise  to  test  the 
usefulness  of  his  method  of  interdisciplinarity.  With  this  volume,  van 
Huyssteen,  who  has  held  the  James  I.  McCord  Chair  of  Theology  and 
Science  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  since  1992,  has  advanced  the 
entire  conversation  between  theology  and  science. 

Alone  in  the  World  argues  that  we  are  indeed  alone,  formed  by  biological 
processes  such  as  natural  selection  yet  unlike  all  other  species,  including  other 
recent  hominids.  Although  Neanderthals  had  large  brains  and  lived  beside 
our  Homo  sapiens  ancestors,  we  alone  appear  to  have  attained  the  capacity  for 
self-consciousness  and  symbolic  thought,  which  makes  complex  language  and 
art  possible.  Van  Huyssteen  focuses  his  attention  on  art,  particularly  the  cave 
art  that  has  been  dated  to  at  least  30,000  or  40,000  years  ago,  fifteen  examples 
of  which  are  displayed  in  color  prints  in  the  book.  The  paintings,  among  the 
earliest  artifacts  to  exhibit  symbolic  awareness,  also  suggest  the  presence  of 
shamanistic  religion.  Scientists  of  various  disciplines  who  have  studied  these 
paintings  suggest  that  one  of  their  functions  may  have  been  to  represent  or 
even  induce  altered  states  of  awareness.  If  so,  then  these  paintings  put  us  face 
to  face  with  the  earliest  expressions  of  our  spiritual  natures. 

On  this  basis,  van  Huyssteen  argues  for  “the  naturalness  of  religion,  the 
meaningfulness,  necessity,  and  rationality  of  religious  belief,  which  cannot 
just  be  explained  away  rather  naively  by  seeing  it  as  ‘invented’.  . . .”  This  is 
not  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  but  it  does  suggest  that  religious 
experience  is  both  a natural  and  a distinctive  feature  of  humanity.  But  the 
central  theme  of  the  book  is  human  uniqueness  in  science  and  theology,  a 
theme  that  is  focused  on  this  question:  “How  should  theology  respond  to  the 
way  the  sciences  are  challenging,  and  even  deconstructing,  the  notion  of 
human  uniqueness?”  If  theology  is  willing  to  be  interdisciplinary,  can  it 
maintain  any  longer  that  human  beings  are  unique  in  all  the  ways  that  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  the  imago  Dei  has  suggested? 

The  third  chapter  of  the  book,  which  summarizes  traditional  and  recent 
theological  perspectives  on  human  uniqueness  and  the  image  of  God,  is  an 
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excellent  introduction  to  the  topic  and  can  be  read  as  a stand-alone  essay. 
That  said,  one  could  wish  for  a more  thorough  elaboration  on  the  “challeng- 
ing” and  “deconstructing”  that  van  Huyssteen  sees  in  store  for  theology  faced 
by  recent  scientific  findings.  The  introduction  suggests  that  “if  the  sciences 
are  taken  seriously  on  what  is  unique  about  humans,  the  theological  notion  of 
the  imago  Dei  will  have  to  be  revisioned  as  emerging  from  nature  itself.” 
Because  this  is  true,  the  reader  is  prompted  to  expect  van  Huyssteen  to 
explore  the  subject  further  and  therefore  might  be  disappointed  by  the  final 
chapter,  which  focuses  almost  entirely  on  a review  of  the  work  of  others 
rather  than  on  van  Huyssteen’s  own  proposals. 

In  the  introduction,  van  Huyssteen  speaks  of  the  “porousness  of  the 
boundaries  between  theology  and  the  sciences”  and  of  his  belief  that  inter- 
disciplinary theology  must  attend  to  the  insights  of  science.  The  book  then 
proceeds  to  focus  almost  exclusively  on  recent  paleoanthropology.  Interdis- 
ciplinarity, however,  should  not  engage  one  area  of  science  alone,  especially 
when  others  are  arguably  more  relevant.  If  the  question  is  human  uniqueness, 
then  the  science  of  genetics  should  not  be  set  aside  as  much  as  it  is  in  this 
book.  Especially  today,  with  the  completion  of  the  human  genome  project 
and  recent  studies  that  compare  the  human  genome  with  that  of  other 
species,  biology  is  opening  a new  window  on  what  it  means  to  be  human. 
Comparing  our  DNA  with  that  of  Neanderthals  and  other  hominids,  or  with 
chimpanzees  and  other  primates,  provides  a highly  detailed  view  of  the 
similarities  and  differences  among  species. 

Although  our  DNA  differs  only  slightly  from  that  of  other  species,  these 
genetic  differences  can  have  profound  functional  effects,  just  the  sort  of  thing 
that  van  Huyssteen  is  searching  for  in  trying  to  understand  what  triggers  the 
rise  of  uniquely  human  capacities.  For  example,  the  capacity  for  language  has 
a significant  relation  to  a much-discussed  mutation  in  a gene  called  F0X2P. 
I'he  mutation  is  found  in  Homo  sapiens  but  not  among  chimps,  and  it  is 
believed  to  have  arisen  about  the  same  time  as  the  emergence  of  Homo  sapiens 
as  a distinct  species  of  hominids.  It  is  not  clear  why  van  Huyssteen  does  not 
include  scientific  sources  of  this  sort.  A similar  concern  may  be  raised  from 
the  theological  side.  Not  everyone  will  agree  with  van  Huyssteen  that  it  is 
possible  for  a Christian  theologian  to  discuss  human  uniqueness  without  a 
substantial  discussion  of  Christology  and  of  the  human  future. 

Nonetheless,  the  great  strength  of  the  book,  aside  from  the  beauty  and 
clarity  of  the  writing,  is  the  extraordinary  thoroughness  of  van  Huyssteen’s 
review  of  recent  paleoanthropology,  matched  by  his  unflinching  commitment 
to  bring  this  science  to  bear  on  theology.  Even  if  one  wishes  that  van 
Huyssteen  had  included  additional  areas  of  the  natural  sciences  or  other 
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doctrines  in  theology,  every  reader  will  admire  the  stunning  achievement  of 
these  lectures. 

Ronald  Cole-Turner 
Pittsburgh  rheological  Seminary 

Grdzelidze,  Tamara,  ed.  One , Holy , Catholic  and  Apostolic:  Ecumenical  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Church.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  197.  Geneva,  Switzerland: 
World  Council  of  Churches  Publications,  2006.  Pp.  270.  $24.00 

Nearly  eighty  years  ago,  representatives  from  many  of  the  non-Roman 
churches  in  the  world — Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Orthodox — met  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  to  consider  the  Faith  and 
Order  Movement  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  impelled  to  pursue 
this  goal  by  questions  raised  in  the  first  World  Mission  Conference  in 
Edinburgh  seventeen  years  before — questions  such  as:  Why  are  we  divided? 
How  can  we  realize  the  unity  given  to  us  in  Christ,  that  the  world  may  believe? 

Over  the  years,  this  dialogue  has  broadened  and  deepened.  It  has  led  to 
some  church  unions,  and  participants  in  the  dialogue  have  now  grown  to 
include  almost  the  whole  of  Christendom:  Orthodox  churches  from  Russia 
and  the  east,  Protestant  churches  outside  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Pentecostals,  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Many  conferences  have  been  held  to 
explore  differences  and  express  convergence  on  questions  of  doctrine,  min- 
istry, sacraments,  and  authority,  but  what  is  most  important  is  that  these 
interactions  have  resulted  in  ongoing  conversations  among  persons  from 
many  churches  seeking  to  understand  each  other  and  to  probe  new  ways  of 
expressing  the  community  in  Christ  that  they  share.  These  conversations 
now  include  men  and  women,  clergy  and  laity,  pastors  and  professors.  Even 
a few  bishops  and  church  administrators  have  joined  the  mix. 

This  volume  includes  twenty-six  interesting  and  often  surprising  essays 
drawn  from  the  latest  round  of  this  dialogue  and  a brief  report  following  each 
essay.  Written  by  theologians  and  church  leaders  from  fourteen  countries  in 
five  continents,  the  essays  focus  on  themes  suggested  by  worldwide  responses 
to  the  ecumenical  document  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church.”  The 
discussions  treated  three  topics:  whether  the  church  has  a sacramental  nature, 
authority  and  authoritative  teaching  in  the  church,  and  ministry  and  ordina- 
tion in  the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  church. 

On  the  topic  of  the  sacramental  nature  of  the  church,  Evangelical  Baptist 
Timothy  George  agrees  with  Roman  Catholic  Donna  Geernaert  that  Christ 
is  primary.  “The  application  of  the  term  ‘sacrament’  to  the  church  is  ana- 
logical,” Geernaert  states,  although  she  differs  from  George  in  her  opinions 
about  the  character  of  that  analogy.  Metropolitan  Daniel  Ciobotea  of  Ro- 
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mania,  the  only  prelate  represented  in  the  volume,  sets  the  tone  for  the 
discussion  of  authority’.  Authentic  authority  “is  not  a goal  in  itself  but  a way 
and  a means  for  praising  the  love  of  God  for  humankind,  for  defending 
human  dignity7  and  the  beauty7  of  holiness  expressed  in  the  communion  of  the 
great  diversity7  of  persons,  nations  and  generations  gathered  in  the  church  of 
Christ.”  WTiat,  precisely,  does  this  mean?  The  rest  of  the  essays  in  this 
section  wrestle  with  this  question.  Some  summarize  and  comment  on  previ- 
ous bilateral  dialogues  between  confessions.  Some,  notably7  Hennen  Shastri, 
a Methodist  from  Malaysia,  and  Sarah  Kaulule,  of  the  United  Church  of 
Zambia,  describe  how  authority  functions  in  the  practice  of  interconfessional 
search  for  unity7.  Others,  out  of  their  various  traditions,  ask  how  authority,  in 
doctrine  or  in  orders,  is  authenticated  for  and  in  the  church,  what  its 
relationship  to  holiness  is,  and  other  questions. 

The  section  on  women  and  men  in  the  ministry  is  remarkably  irenic  and 
experience  based.  The  opening  essay  by  Anglican  Mary  Tanner  offers  a 
historical  account  of  the  whole  Faith  and  Order  Movement.  Along  with  the 
book’s  introduction  by7  Man  Falconer,  it  provides  an  orientation  to  any7  reader 
who  is  new  to  the  field.  Other  writers  reflect  out  of  their  experience: 
Geernaert  writes  on  vocation  and  ministry7  in  a Roman  Catholic  religious 
order,  Araceli  Ezzatti  writes  as  a woman  minister  in  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Uruguay,  Christine  Globig  discusses  the  Lutheran  conversion  to  women’s 
ordination  in  Germany7,  and  Constance  Parvey  comments  on  the  World 
Council  of  Churches’  study  of  the  community7  of  women  and  men  in  the 
church.  Men,  too,  are  involved  in  the  discussion,  mostly  as  reflective  histo- 
rians of  the  controversy,  although  one,  Nikolaos  Matsoukas  from  Greece, 
offers  this  startling  prediction  and  question:  “In  my  personal  opinion  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  will  sooner  or  later  adopt  women’s  priesthood. 
What  will  Orthodoxy7  do  then?” 

These  are  only  some  highlights  of  an  ongoing  broad  and  wide-open 
dialogue.  If  y7ou  are  concerned  about  the  faith,  the  order,  the  unity,  and  the 
mission  of  the  church  in  dialogue  across  the  board,  obtain  this  book  and  join 
the  conversation. 

Charles  C.  West 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary7 


Bracke,  John  M.,  and  Karen  B.  Tye,  Teaching  the  Bible  in  the  Church.  St. 
Louis:  Chalice,  2003.  Pp.  ix  + 166.  $19.99. 

Teaching  the  Bible  in  the  Church  expresses  the  authors’  conviction  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  should  have  a preeminent  place  in  the  life  of  Christian 
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communities.  It  was  also  motivated  by  their  concern  about  what  they  view  as 
a continuing  decline  in  biblical  literacy  among  their  students  at  Eden  Theo- 
logical Seminary — a trend  that  they  believe  can  also  be  found  in  the  local 
churches  from  which  these  students  hail.  The  authors,  however,  do  not 
merely  wish  to  assert  the  importance  of  teaching  the  Bible  in  congregations. 
Their  goal  is  to  address  specifically  how  this  might  best  be  done,  for  the 
benefit  of  pastors,  church  educators,  lay  teachers,  and  seminarians. 

Authors  Bracke  and  Tye  believe  that  the  aim  of  Bible  study  in  the  church 
is  transformation,  which  entails  converting  people  into  faithful  servants  of  the 
God  who  can  be  met  in  the  pages  of  scripture.  But  merely  transmitting 
information  about  the  Bible  duing  study  sessions  in  the  church  is  not 
sufficient  to  achieve  this  transformation.  To  be  effective,  Bible  study  instruc- 
tors must  attend  to  the  dynamics  of  learning  and  teaching,  the  importance  of 
culture  in  these  pursuits,  and  the  importance  of  critical  biblical  scholarship. 
The  book,  therefore,  devotes  one  chapter  each  to  the  topics  of  learning, 
teaching,  culture,  and  interpretation,  articulating  valuable  principles  for 
teaching  the  Bible  in  each  chapter.  In  the  final  chapter  of  the  book,  the 
authors  review  these  principles  by  presenting  an  imaginative  narrative  that 
examines  a pastor’s  preparation  for  three  different  sorts  of  teaching  events. 

Bible  study  teachers  often  require  further  instruction  in  the  dynamics  of 
teaching  and  learning,  the  authors  state,  because  although  they  are  generally 
well-meaning  and  highly  committed,  they  often  have  not  been  given  sufficient 
background  about  the  cognitive  process,  learning  styles,  or  other  factors  involved 
in  learning.  To  fill  this  need,  the  authors  offer  a wealth  of  information  drawn 
from  contemporary  educational  and  cognitive  theory  that  can  help  teachers 
become  more  effective  by  informing  them  about  what  actually  happens  in 
different  teaching  and  learning  environments.  The  chapter  on  learning,  for 
example,  reminds  teachers  to  teach  “for  connections,”  “to  challenge,  not  to 
threaten,”  and  to  “remember  that  emotions  are  critical  to  learning.”  The  chapter 
on  teaching  underscores  that  “how  we  teach  depends  on  who  we  are  teaching” 
and  that  “how  we  teach  is  shaped  by  the  images  of  teacher  we  hold.” 

In  the  chapter  on  culture,  the  authors  make  a point  of  acknowledging  the 
vast  difference  between  our  cultures  today  and  those  presupposed  by  the 
biblical  texts  being  studied.  This  information  is  designed  to  prevent  readers 
from  misunderstanding  or  distorting  the  meaning  of  biblical  texts.  Attending 
to  culture,  however,  also  means  recognizing  the  different  cultural  and  social 
positions  of  those  being  taught  and  understanding-  how  these  cultural  and 
social  identities  may  affect  the  teaching  and  learning  process.  The  authors 
therefore  exhort  teachers  “to  teach  for  cultural  awareness”  and  “to  teach  for 
cultural  appreciation  and  respect.” 
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Bracke  and  Tye  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  providing  critical  bib- 
lical scholarship  in  Bible  study  to  help  participants  “engage  in  thoughtful, 
careful,  and  informed  ways  of  reading  and  interpreting  texts.”  They  also 
emphasize  that  critical  scholarship  may  help  the  participants  understand  that 
“not  every’  meaning  we  seek  to  make  of  a given  text  is  appropriate  to  that 
text.”  The  chapter  on  interpretation  thus  highlights  the  importance  of  being 
“intentional  about  the  interpretive  approaches  we  use”  in  Bible  study,  the 
need  to  understand  the  “approaches  used  by’  those  whom  we  teach,”  as  well 
as  the  value  of  using  “multiple  interpretive  approaches.” 

At  various  points  in  the  book  the  reader  may  get  the  impression  that 
Teaching  the  Bible  in  the  Church  simply  maps  contemporarv  pedagogical 
theory’  and  issues  associated  with  teaching  critical  biblical  studies  in  the 
academy’  and  presents  them  in  the  context  of  the  church.  This  mapping,  of 
course,  is  legitimate  in  large  measure.  Yet  because  one  suspects  that  teaching 
in  the  church  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  teaching  in  academia  or  other 
contexts,  the  inclusion  of  some  further  exploration  of  issues  unique  to 
teaching  in  an  ecclesial  context  might  have  helped  some  readers. 

It  would  have  been  helpful,  for  example — not  just  in  some  theoretical 
sense,  but  perhaps  specifically  for  the  audiences  the  authors  envisioned — if 
the  book  had  included  some  accessible  theological  statement  regarding  the 
teaching  ministry’  in  the  church.  This  might  have  involved  some  account  of 
what  we  are  doing  theologically  when  we  teach  in  the  church — an  examina- 
tion that,  perhaps,  could  have  moved  bey’ond  the  claims  that  the  text  “invites” 
us  to  encounter  the  divine  and  that  the  church  has  always  claimed  a special 
place  for  the  Bible.  Such  issues  are  occasionally  broached,  but  only  briefly’.  A 
broader  sketch  of  different  way's  of  understanding  the  Bible’s  authority, 
however,  or  its  status  as  the  Word  of  God  perhaps  should  have  formed  the 
starting  point  of  a book  on  teaching  the  Bible  in  the  church. 

Teaching  the  Bible  in  the  Church  is  written  clearly  and  in  a style  that  should 
be  accessible  to  a broad  audience.  It  is  likely  that  anyone  who  takes  up  the  call 
to  teach  in  the  church,  especially  those  who  share  the  authors’  more  liberal 
theological  orientation,  will  find  much  that  is  useful  here. 

Timothy  J.  Sandoval 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary’ 

Oden,  Thomas  C.  Turning  around  the  Mainline:  Hon • Renewal  Movements  Are 
Changing  the  Church.  Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Books,  2006.  Pp.  270.  $17.99. 

Few  theologians,  church  leaders,  or  ministers  today  doubt  that  the  church 
in  the  West  is  facing  the  greatest  challenge  to  her  life  and  identity’  since  the 
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Reformation.  Proposals  for  renewal  and  revitalization  are  legion,  from  the 
charismatic  enthusiasts  to  church  growth  apostles  and  megachurch  entrepre- 
neurs, from  revisionist  innovators  such  as  Sponge  and  Cupitt  and  the  Mud 
Flower  conspirators  to  the  missional  church  movement  and  various  versions 
of  radical  orthodoxy.  The  book  under  review  needs  to  be  read  against  the 
backdrop  of  this  massive  ferment. 

In  this  volume,  Thomas  Oden,  who  over  thirty  years  ago  “converted”  from 
Protestant  revisionism  to  postcritical  orthodoxy,  wants  to  direct  the  attention 
of  lay  people  in  mainline  churches  to  what  he  identifies  as  the  Confessing 
Movement  and  the  call  to  a New  Ecumenicity.  Functioning  as  an  archivist  of 
these  recent  developments,  Oden  begins  by  saying,  “This  book  for  the  first 
time  brings  together  major  themes  and  documents  describing  and  interpret- 
ing the  renewing  and  confessing  movements  within  the  mainline  . . . [which  are] 
now  in  a phase  of  momentous  ecumenical  reconfiguration  ...  [in  what]  may 
be  an  event  of  stunning  potential  significance  in  American  church  history.” 

Against  what  Oden  regards  as  the  tragic  history  of  the  “implosion  of  the 
mainline”  under  its  wayward  (apostate)  leadership,  Oden’s  book  can  be  read 
as  a postcritical  confessional  evangelical  tract  for  the  times — perhaps  even  a 
cross  between  J.  Greshem  Machen’s  famous  Christianity  and  Liberalism  and 
the  Barmen  Declaration — calling  out  true  believers  to  gain  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  Oden  argues  for  a “truth-driven  unity”  for  the  mainline 
premised  on  the  recovery  of  theological  “backbone” — specifically,  passionate 
rededication  to  the  faith  “once  delivered  to  the  saints”  as  the  crucial  element 
of  renewal  and  revitalization.  He  has  many  people  on  his  side,  and  he  names 
their  names  and  provides  evidence  for  their  strength  in  numbers  and  passion. 

Turning  around  the  Mainline  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Part  I,  “Spine,” 
identifies  the  movement  Oden  believes  to  be  under  way  and  the  need  for 
denominational  discipline  rather  than  schism.  Part  II,  “The  Mainline  Implo- 
sion,” describes  the  crisis  and  introduces  streams  of  renewal  and  confessional 
orthodoxy  that  are  converging  today  to  form  a movement.  Part  III,  “The 
Other  Side  of  the  Stream,”  describes  the  reconfiguration  of  ecumenicity  as  a 
“truth-driven”  reality.  Here,  Oden  names  various  confessing  movements 
among  mainline  denominations  even  while  he  attempts  to  expose  the  vacuity 
of  the  “old”  ecumenical  movement’s  commitment  to  organic  union  through 
endless  dialogue. 

Part  IV,  “Core  Teachings  of  Confessing  Christians,”  presents  extensive 
documentation  of  what  Oden  regards  as  the  emerging  evangelical  consensus 
undergirding  the  new  ecumenicism.  Part  V,  “A  Primer  on  Confession,”  is 
divided  into  four  sections.  It  outlines  a theology  of  confession  around  the 
themes  of  sin,  grace,  and  faith;  describes  the  historical  conditions  that  make 
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confessing  movements  necessary  (i.e.,  “when  the  church  lacks  confessional 
discipline,  or  defaults  conspicuously  on  truly  confessing  the  faith”)  and 
discusses  how  the  current  confessing  movement  came  about;  calls  for  the 
recovery  of  the  practice  of  discerning  spirits,  that  is,  heresy;  and  describes  the 
decline  of  the  Canadian  Church.  In  Part  VI,  “WTio  Owns  Local  Church 
Property^?”  Oden  uses  the  Methodist  experience  of  recent  years  as  a case 
study  for  understanding  “the  relation  of  local  property"  rights  to  judicatory 
responsibilities.” 

Because  I regard  myself  to  be  a postcritical,  confessional  evangelical  of  the 
Presbyterian  variety,  and  because  I recently  took  a call  to  be  the  Director  of 
Christian  Formation  and  Discipleship  in  a L nited  Methodist  Church,  I share 
many  of  Oden’s  comictions.  But  I also  worry  about  what  orthodoxy  becomes 
when  it  is  driven  by  the  spirit  of  pride,  self-righteousness,  or  elitism.  Or 
perhaps  more  subtly,  I worry  when  orthodox)"  itself  plays  into  the  idolatrous 
temptation  Edward  Farley  warned  us  about — the  temptation  to  “mundanize 
the  sacred.”  Thus,  I think  the  confessing  movement  needs  to  ask  itself  some 
difficult  questions  not  posed  in  this  book  and  others  like  it,  especially 
regarding  the  how  of  confession  as  a work  of  the  Spirit.  For  example,  because 
orthodoxy  gives  reference  to  the  supreme  mystery,  how  does  the  Spirit 
preserve  the  reality  of  the  mystery  of  confession  as  an  intrinsic  dimension  of 
the  act  of  confession?  Or  again,  if  how  we  confess  is  just  as  important  as  what 
we  confess,  then  what  are  the  human  dynamics  of  how  and  what  is  the  impact 
of  those  dynamics  on  the  act  of  confessing  the  what}  Or  again,  because  the 
mystery"  of  confession  is  a result  of  the  Spirit’s  work,  what  is  the  how  of  the 
Spirit’s  enablement  of  confession  by  the  contessing  congregation? 

Dana  R.  Wright 
Bellevue  First  United  Methodist  Church 

Lee,  Eunnv  P.  The  Vitality  of  Enjoyment  in  Qohelet's  Theological  Rhetoric. 
Beihefte  zur  zeitschrift  fur  die  alttestamentliche  wissenschaft  353.  Berlin  & 
New  York:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  2005.  Pp.  168.  $91.80. 

Recent  studies  of  Ecclesiastes  have  begun  to  consider  more  seriously  the 
number  of  references  to  rejoicing  in  a book  ty-pically  designated  as  skeptical, 
cynical,  or  pessimistic.  As  with  other  key  words  in  the  book,  however,  there 
is  little  agreement  among  those  scholars  as  to  just  what  the  author  meant  by 
joy,  so  there  is  room  for  a new  analysis.  Lee’s  work  began  as  her  doctoral 
dissertation  for  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  was  written  under 
the  direction  of  Choon-Leong  Seow.  It  is  a clearly  written,  carefully  reasoned 
study  of  tw  o sets  of  passages,  those  in  which  Qohelet  w rites  of  joy , and  those 
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that  refer  to  fearing  God,  because  for  other  scholars  the  latter  term  has  tended 
to  dictate  what  could  be  meant  by  the  former. 

Early  in  the  book  it  becomes  evident  that  Lee  believes  that  the  key  to 
understanding  these  words  is  to  define  them  accurately.  She  therefore  un- 
dertakes a careful  analysis  of  both  words  to  establish  her  claim  that  fear  and 
joy  are  not  antithetical  terms  but  are  “positively  correlated  in  Qohelet’s 
theological  rhetoric.”  The  task  of  proving  the  positive  aspect  of  the  word  fear 
is  not  very  difficult,  given  that  it  is  possible  to  interpret  Qohelet’s  texts  in 
terms  of  generally  accepted  definitions  of  “fearing  God”  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, despite  those  who  claim  its  meaning  in  the  book  is  entirely  negative. 
For  the  wordyoy,  however,  the  ways  in  which  Qohelet  associates  it  with  hebel , 
often  interpreted  to  mean  “vanity,”  and  with  complaints  about  injustice  and 
death,  require  not  only  careful  exegesis  of  the  relevant  texts  but  also  a new 
definition,  if  the  book  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  coherent  view  of  a single 
author. 

Lee’s  work  thus  begins  with  a discussion  of  the  long-standing  debate  over 
the  text’s  integrity,  providing  a helpful  survey  of  the  ways  that  scholars  have 
attempted  to  explain  its  “contradictions.”  Following  the  contemporary  trend, 
she  does  not  assume  multiple  authors,  nor  does  she  claim  that  Qohelet  at 
times  quotes  opinions  that  he  rejects.  Instead,  she  depends  on  stylistic  and 
thematic  evidence  in  the  text  itself  that  a single  author  was  responsible  for  the 
whole  book,  except  the  epilogue,  12:9-14. 

Lee’s  second  chapter  contains  a careful  discussion  of  all  the  passages  that 
speak  about  enjoyment  in  some  way.  She  also  reviews  those  scholars  who 
have  rejected  these  verses  as  being  later  additions  that  are  peripheral  to  the 
central  theme,  focusing  especially  on  scholars  who  offer  a negative  definition 
of  what  joy  must  have  meant  to  Qohelet.  At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  she 
provides  her  own  understanding  of  the  term  and  then  justifies  her  interpre- 
tation. It  is  likely  that  many  readers  will  assess  the  success  of  the  book  based 
on  whether  they  accept  Lee’s  definition  of  joy.  “.  . . an  authentic  experience 
of  the  world  that  recognizes  both  its  tragic  limitations  and  its  joyous  possi- 
bilities of  good.  It  has  to  do  with  living  life  to  the  full — with  full  recognition 
of  life’s  travails  and  woes — and  making  the  most  of  every  God-given  oppor- 
tunity.” Defined  in  this  way,  joy  would  thus  seem  to  include  those  matters  of 
injustice  and  death  that  were  the  focus  of  Qohelet’s  complaints.  Lee  repeats 
her  definition  several  times  in  slightly  different  words,  for  example,  “Qohelet 
suggests  that  even  unfavorable  circumstances  are  to  be  fully  encountered  and 
‘enjoyed.’” 

Can  this  be?  Before  making  a quick  judgment,  one  should  recall  that  other 
parts  of  scripture  speak  of  joy  in  ways  that  do  not  neatly  fit  our  current 
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concepts  of  enjoyment.  Habakkuk  said,  “Yet  I will  rejoice  in  the  Lord”  as  he 
contemplated  possible  starvation  (Hab  3:18),  and  the  apostles  are  said  to  have 
“rejoiced  that  they  were  considered  worthy  to  suffer  dishonor  for  the  sake  of 
the  name”  (Acts  5:41).  Acceptance  of  Lee’s  definition  should  depend,  there- 
fore, not  on  contemporary  notions  of  enjoyment  but  on  whether  she  has 
convincingly  shown  that  Qohelet’s  references  to  joy  somehow  did  include, 
rather  than  contradict,  the  elements  of  life  that  were  the  subject  of  his 
complaints. 

There  is  a dark  element  in  Qohelet  that  Lee  probably  should  have  taken 
more  seriously,  however,  and  that  is  death.  Note  again  her  definition  of 
enjoyment — “living  life  to  the  full.”  But  then  life  ends,  and  that  is  a theme 
that  perhaps  should  have  been  discussed  more  fully. 

This  reviewer  has  tended  to  find  a kindred  soul  in  Qohelet  and  must  admit 
to  a natural  inclination  to  agree  with  Lee’s  positive  reading  of  the  book. 

Donald  E.  Gowan 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminar}' 

Lapsley,  Jacqueline  E.  Whispering  the  Word:  Hearing  Women's  Stories  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Louisville:  Westminster  John  Knox,  2005.  Pp.  154.  $19.95. 

Jacqueline  Lapsley’s  book  grew  out  of  a course  titled  “Women  in  Old 
Testament  Narratives,”  offered  to  students  preparing  for  Christian  ministry 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}'.  While  reading  contemporary  feminist 
scholarship  on  this  topic,  Lapsley  noticed  the  absence  of  serious  theological 
engagement  with  the  narratives  as  scripture.  Her  book  therefore  sets  out  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  feminist  biblical  scholarship  and  a confessional 
approach,  by  providing  various  reading  strategies  that  allow  the  whispers  of 
the  text  to  sound  forth  God’s  message.  Lapsley  shows  readers  “ how  to  read 
women’s  stories  (and  finally  any  biblical  story)  faithfully,  as  a word  from  God 
to  us.”  She  uses  a variety  of  interpretive  strategies  to  read  texts,  including  a 
feminist  critical  perspective,  a close  narrative  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
attention  to  placement  within  a biblical  book  and  its  larger  canonical  context, 
intertextual  associations,  and  theological  reflection.  She  structures  her  book, 
however,  around  three  strategies  in  particular  for  reading  stories  of  women  in 
Old  Testament  narratives:  “(1)  attending  to  women’s  words,  (2)  attending  to 
the  narrator’s  perspective,  and  (3)  attending  to  textual  world  view.” 

Lapsley  uses  Rachel’s  voice  in  Genesis  3 1 to  illustrate  how  attention  to  the 
quiet  voices  of  women  can  open  up  God’s  word  to  contemporary  readers.  She 
suggests  that  “the  double-voiced  character  of  Rachel’s  speech”  points  the 
reader  to  both  the  loud  or  obvious  meaning  of  scripture  and  also  to  its  more 
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subtle  whisper.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  listening  to  the  narrator’s 
perspective,  Lapsley  rereads  Judges  19-21,  suggesting  that  the  narrator 
provides  gentle  guides  for  ethical  and  theological  reflection.  Specifically,  she 
suggests  that  the  story  is  not  simply  another  argument  for  monarchy,  but  an 
invitation  to  reflect  ethically  upon  the  problems  inherent  in  violence.  She 
sees  God  in  narrative  details  such  as  the  silence  of  women  and  the  concu- 
bine’s dying  on  the  doorstep,  and  she  suggests  that  Christian  readers  consider 
parallels  with  the  theology  of  the  cross. 

To  illume  her  proposed  strategy  of  attending  to  the  text’s  worldview, 
Lapsely  uses  the  story  of  the  women  in  Exodus  who  traverse  gender, 
ethnic,  and  class  barriers  to  defy  violence.  She  views  these  women  as 
catalysts  and  models  for  other  deliverances  in  the  Exodus  story.  In  her 
final  chapter,  Lapsley  brings  together  the  three  reading  strategies  to  set 
forth  an  inspirational  take  on  Naomi’s  words  in  Ruth  1.  She  does  this,  in 
part,  by  setting  Naomi’s  complaint  beside  that  of  Job.  She  suggests  that 
the  book  of  Ruth  offers  a countervoice  to  Job’s  “inward”  approach  to 
“turmoil”:  the  book  whispers  “a  quiet,  active  faith  in  the  ultimate  possi- 
bility of  making  God’s  blessings  manifest  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
the  community.” 

Lapsley’s  book  is  important  for  a number  of  reasons.  She  identifies  a lacuna 
in  feminist  biblical  scholarship  and  develops  reading  strategies  for  hearing 
the  quiet  voices  in  scripture.  Her  close  reading  of  four  texts  about  women 
demonstrates  the  value  of  her  methodology  as  she  opens  up  the  stories  in 
fresh  and  edifying  ways,  encouraging  readers  to  look  deeper  into  the  narra- 
tives. Lapsely  is  not  a dogmatic  readers  of  texts;  instead,  she  suggests  possible 
new  readings  that  open  up  the  stories  for  theological  reflection  and  applica- 
tion. 

Whispering  the  Word  is  a short  and  inspiring  book,  leaving  the  reader 
wanting  more.  The  book’s  conclusion  is  especially  brief.  I will  use  this  book 
in  my  own  teaching,  and  I highly  recommend  it  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
become  a better  reader  of  Old  Testament  narratives. 


Marion  Ann  Taylor 
Wycliffe  College 
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